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P HEN, on returning home one evening, after a pipe party at 

my friend Jephson’s, I informed my wife that I was going 
to write a novel, she expressed herself as pleased with the idea. 
She said that she had often wondered I had never thought of doing 
so before. “Look,” she added, “ how silly all the novels are now-a- 





“I'M SURE YOU COULD WRITE ONE.” 


days, I’m sure you could write one.” (Ethelbertha intended to be 
, complimentary, I am convinced; but there is a looseness about 

; her mode of expression which, at times, renders her meaning 
obscure.) 
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When, however, I told her that my friend Jephson was going 
to collaborate with me, she remarked, ‘‘ Oh,” in a doubtful tone ; 
and when I futther went on to explain to her that Selkirk Brown 
and Derrick MacShaughnassy were also going to assist, she 
replied, ‘*Oh,” in a tone which contained no trace of doubtful- 
ness whatever, and from which it was clear that her interest in 
the matter as a practical scheme had entirely evaporated. 

I fancy that the fact of my three collaborators being all 
bachelors diminished somewhat our chances of success, in 
Ethelbertha’s mind. Against bachelors, as a class, she entertains 
a strong prejudice. A man’s not having sense enough to want to 
marry, or, having that, not having wit enough to do it, argues to 
her thinking either weakness of intellect or natural depravity, the 
former rendering its victim unable, and the latter unfit, ever to 
become a really useful novelist. 

I tried to make her understand the peculiar advantages our 
plan possessed. 

“You see,” I explained, “‘ in the usual commonplace novel we 
only get, as a matter of fact, one person’s ideas. Now in this 
novel, there will be four clever men all working together. The 
public will thus be enabled to obtain the thoughts and opinions of 
the whole four of us, at the price usually asked for merely one 
author's views. If the British reader knows his own business, -he 
will order this book early, to avoid disappointment. This book 
will be to him the same as four ordinary works, and it will take 
up less space. Such an opportunity may not occur again for 
years.” 

Ethelbertha agreed that this was probable. 

‘** Besides,” I continued, my enthusiasm waxing stronger the 
more I reflected upon the matter, “this work is going to be a 
genuine bargain in another way also. We are not going to put 
our mere every-day ideas into it. We are going to crowd into 
this one novel all the wit and wisdom that the whole four of us 
possess, if the book will hold it. We shall not write another 
novel after this one. Indeed, we shall not be able to; we shall 
have nothing more to write. This work will partake of the 
nature of an intellectual clearance sale. We are going to put 
into this novel simply all we know.” 

Ethelbertha shut her lips, and said something inside ; and then 
remarked aloud that she supposed it would be a one volume affair. 

I felt hurt at the implied sneer. I pointed out to her that there 
already existed a numerous body of specially-trained men employed 
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to do nothing else but make disagreeable observations upon 
authors and their works—a duty that, so far as I could judge, they « 
seemed capable of performing without any amateur assistance” 
whatever. And I hinted that by his own fireside a literary man 
«looked to breathe a less critical and more sympathetic atmosphere. 

Ethelbertha replied that of course I knew what she meant. 
She said that she was not thinking of me, and that Jephson was, 
no doubt, sensible enough (Jephson is engaged), but she did not 
see the object of bringing half the parish into it. (Nobody 
suggested bringing “half the parish” into it. Ethelbertha will 
talk so wildly.) To suppose that Brown and MacShaughnassy 
could be of any use whatever, she considered absurd. What 
could a couple of raw bachelors know about life and human 
nature? As regarded MacShaughnassy, in particular, she was of 
opinion that if we only wanted out of him all that he knew, and 
could keep him to the subject, we ought to be able to get that into 
about a page. 

My wife's present estimate of MacShaughnassy’s knowledge is 
the result of reaction. The first time she ever saw him, she and he 
got on wonderfully well together ; and when I returned to the draw- 
ing-room, after seeing him down to the gate, her first words were, 

‘“« What a wonderful man that Mr. MacShaughnassy is. He seems 
to know so much about everything.” 

That describes MacShaugh- , 
nassy exactly. He does seem 
to know a tremendous 
lot. He is pos- 
sessed of more in- 
formation about 
everything than 
any man I ever 
came across. Oc- 
casionally, it is 
correct informa- 
tion; but, speaking 
broadly, it is re- 
markable for its 
marvellous unre- a 
liability. | Where \ 
he gets it from is 
a secret that no- 
body has ever yet been able to fathom. 








“ BUT HE WILL GO ABOUT IMPARTING IT.” 
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This would not matter so much if he would only keep it to 
himself, or put it into an encyclopedia or a newspaper, where 
nobody would take any notice of it, and it would do no harm. 
But he will go about imparting it. 

He used to impart a good deal of it to Ethelbertha at one time, 
ani she in those days used to sit and listen to it, and when he 
had finished she would ask for more. 

Ethelbertha was very young when we started housekeeping. 
(Our first butcher very nearly lost her custom, I remember, once 
and for ever by calling her “ Missie,” and giving her a message to 
take back to her mother. She arrived home in tears. She said 
that perhaps she wasn't fit to be anybody’s wife, but she did not 
see why she should be told so by the tradespeople.) She was 
naturally somewhat inexperienced in domestic affairs, and, feeling 
this keenly, was grateful to anyone who would 
give her any useful hints and advice. When 
MacShaughnassy came along he seemed, in 
her eyes, a sort of glorified Mrs. Beeton. He 
knew everything wanted to be known inside 
a house from the scientific method of peeling 
4, a potato to the cure of spasms in cats, and 
fi Ethelbertha would sit at his feet, figuratively 
7, speaking, and gain enough information in one 
evening to make the house unlivable in for a 
month. 

He told her how fires ought to be laid. 
He said that the way fires were usually laid in 
this country was contrary to all the laws of 
nature, and he showed her how the thing was 
done in Crim Tartary, or some such place 
where the science of laying fires is alone pro- 
perly understood. He proved to her that an 
immense saving in time and labour, to say 
nothing of coals, could be effected by the 
adoption of the Crim Tartary system; and he 
taught it to her then and there, and she 
és went straight downstairs and explained it to 
“ AMENDA." the girl. 

Amenda, our then “ general,” was an extremely stolid young 





person, and, in some respects, a model servant. She never 
argued. She never seemed to have any notions of her own what- 
ever. She accepted our ideas without comment, and carried them 
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out with such pedantic precision and such evident absence of all 
feeling of responsibility concerning the result as to surround our 
home legislation with quite a military atmosphere. 

On the present occasion she stood quietly by while the 
MacShaughnassy method of fire-laying was expounded to her. 
When Ethelbertha had finished she simply said : 

** You want me to lay the fires like that ?” 

“Yes, Amenda, we'll always have the fires laid like that in 
future, if you please.” 

*« All right, mum,” replied Amenda, with perfect unconcern, 
and there the matter ended for that evening. 

On coming downstairs the next morning we found the break- 
fast table spread very nicely, but there was no breakfast. We 
waited. Ten minutes went by—a quarter of an hour—twenty 
minutes. Then Ethelbertha rang the bell. In response Amenda 
presented herself, calm and respectful. : 

** Do you know that the proper time for 
breakfast is half-past eight, Amenda ?” 








“BUT THERE WAS NO BREAKFAST.” 






«And do you know that it’s now nearly nine ?” 
N\ ‘6 Yes’m.” 

“Well, isn’t breakfast ready ? ” 

** No, mum.” 

** Will it ever be ready ?” 

‘** Well, mum,” replied Amenda, in a tone of genial frankness, 
“to tell you the truth, I don’t think it ever will.” 

‘‘ What's the reason? Won't the fire light?” 

*“« Oh, yes, it lights all right.” 

** Well, then, why can’t you cook the breakfast ?” 

‘‘Because before you can turn yourself round it goes out 
again.” 

Amenda never volunteered statements. She answered the 
question put to her and then stopped dead. I called downstairs 
to her on one occasion, before I understood her peculiarities, to 
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-. periment, and followed 


‘ tucked up her frock and 
set to work. - Amenda 
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ask her if she knew the time. She replied, “ Yes, sir,” and 
disappeared into the back kitchen. At the end of about thirty 
seconds or so, I called down again. “I asked you, Amenda,” I 
said reproachfully, ‘‘ to tell me the time about ten minutes ago.” . : 
“Oh, did you?” she called back pleasantly. “I beg your 
pardon. I thought you asked me if I knew it—it’s half-past four.” | 
Ethelbertha enquired—to return to our fire—if she had tried 
lighting it again. , 
“Oh, yes, mum,” answered the girl. “I’ve tried f (- 
four times.” Then she added cheer- ‘3 
fully, “I'll try again if you like, mum.” a 
Amenda was the most willing ser- 
vant we ever paid wages to. 
Ethelbertha said she would step 
down and light the fire herself, 
and told Amenda to follow her 
and watch how she did it. 
I felt interested in the ex- 


















also. Ethelbertha 


and I stood rownd and 
looked on. 

At the end of half- 
an-hour, Ethelbertha 
retired from the contest 
hot and dirty, and a 
little irritable. The 
fireplace retained the same 
cold, cynical expression with 
which it had greeted our 
entrance. 

Then I tried. I honestly 
tried my best. I was eager 
and anxious to succeed. For 
one reason, I wanted my 
breakfast. For another, I 


“ 
LL 


- ELT INTERESTED IN THE EXPERIMENT, AND 
wanted to be able to say that i Seadaeie anand” , 


I had done this thing. It ; 
seemed to me that for any human being to light a fire, laid as that 
fire was laid, would be a feat to be proud of. To light a fire even 
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‘appeared to be fire- 
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under ordinary circumstances is not tooeasy a task—to do so, handi- 
capped by MacShaughnassy’s rules, would, I felt, bean achievement 
that it would be pleasant to look back upon in one’s old age. My 
idea, had I succeeded, would have been to go over the neigh- 
bourhood and brag about it. There were married friends of ours 
living near us—experienced men who understood all about babies 
and greenhouses and drains and such like things—who, I knew, 
thought simply nothing of me as a family man. Here 
was a chance for my showing these people what I could 
doinahome. I pictured myself going down into their kitchens, 
raking out their fires, relaying them as this fire was laid, and then 
telling them, as I stood pointing proudly to the grate, that I had 
lighted and made to burn a fire laid in precisely similar manner. 
They would not have believed me, but I should have had the 
consciousness myself that I was speaking the truth, and that is 
always a sensation worth enjoying, when you can afford it. 

However, I did 
not succeed, and my 
ambition to become a 
useful husband was 
nipped in its bud. 

I lit various other ¢¢/ 
things, including the ~ 
kitchen carpet and 
the cat, who would 
come sniffing round, 
but the materials 
within the stove 


proof. 
Ethelbertha and I 
sat down, one each 
side of our cheerless 
hearth, and looked at y 
one another, and “1 LIT VARIOUS OTHER THINGS.” 
thought of Mac- 
Shaughnassy, until 
Amenda chimed in on our despair with one of those practical 
suggestions of hers that she occasionally threw out for us to 
accept or not as we chose. 
“« Maybe,” said she, “‘ I'd better light it in the old way iust for 
to-day.” 
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‘** Do, Amenda,” said Ethelbertha, rising. And then she added, 
‘I think we'll always have them lighted in the old way, Amenda, 
if you please.” 

Another time he showed us how to make coffee—according to 
the Arabian method. Arabia must be a very untidy country if 
they make coffee often over there. He dirtied three saucepans, 
four jugs, one tablecloth, two strainers, one nutmeg-grater, one 
hearthrug, two chairs, three cups, and 
himself. This made coffee for two— 
what would have been necessary in 
the case of a party, one dares not 
think. 

That we did not like the coffee 
when made, MacShaughnassy at- 
tributed to our debased taste—the 
result of long indulgence in an in- 
ferior article. He drank both cups /@ 
himself, and afterwards went home in 
a cab. 

He had an aunt in those days, I 
remember, a mysterious old lady, who 
lived in some secluded retreat from 
which she wrought incalculable mischief upon 
MacShaughnassy’s friends. What he did not 
know—the one or two things that he was not 
an authority upon—this aunt of his knew. ha we a 


“No,” he would say with engaging candour—_—_ «ne snowep us HOW TO MAKE 


**no, that is a thing I cannot advise you about sina 


myself. But,” he would add, “ I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll 
write to my aunt and ask her.” Anda day or two afterwards he 
would call again, bringing his aunt’s advice with him; and, if you 
were young and inexperienced, or a natural born imbecile, you 
might possibly follow it. 

She sent us a recipe on one occasion, through MacShaughnassy, 
for the extermination of blackbeetles. We occupied a very 
picturesque old house; but, like most picturesque old houses, its 
advantages were chiefly external. There were many holes and 
cracks and crevices within its cracking framework. Frogs, who 
had lost their way and taken the wrong turning, would suddenly 
discover themselves in the middle of our dining-room, apparently 
quite as much to their own surprise and annoyance as to ours. A 
numerous company of rats and mice, remarkable as a body for 
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their fondness for physical exercise, had fitted the place up asa 
gymnasium for themselves, and our kitchen, after ten o'clock, 
was turned into a blackbeetles’ club. They came up through the 
floor and out through the walls, and gambolled there in their light- 
hearted, reckless way till daylight. 

The rats and mice Amenda did not object to. She said she 
liked to watch them. But against the blackbeetles she was 
prejudiced. Therefore, she was glad when my wife informed 
her that she had received from MacShaughnassy’s aunt an infallible 
recipe for the annihilation of. their tribe. 

We got the materials and made the stuff, and put it about. 
The beetles came and ate it. They seemed to like it. They 
finished it all up, and were evidently vexed that there was not any 
more. But they did not die. 

We told these facts to MacShaughnassy. He smiled, a very 
grim smile, and said in a low tone, full of awful meaning, ‘“ Let 
them eat!” 

It appeared that this was one of those slow, insidious poisons. 
It did not kill the beetle off immediately, but it undermined his 
constitution, so that day by cay he would sink and droop without 
being able to tell what was the matter with himself, until one 
morning we should enter the kitchen to find him lying cold and 
very still while the grey dawn came creeping in through the 
shutter’s cracks. 

So we made more stuff and laid it round each night, and the 
blackbeetles from all about the neighbourhood swarmed to it. 
Each night they came in greater quantities. They fetched up all 
their friends and relations. Strange beetles—beetles from other 


‘ families, with no claim on us whatever—got to hear about the 


thing, and came in hordes, and tried to rob our blackbeetles of it. 
By the end of a week we had lured into our kitchen every beetlc 
that wasn't lame for miles round. 

MacShaughnassy said it wasa good'thing. We should clear 
the suburb at one swocp. The beetles had now been eating this 
poison steadily for ten days, and he said that the end could not 
be far off. I was glad to hear it, because I was beginning to find 
this unlimited hospjtality somewhat expensive. It was a dear 
poison that we were giving them, and they were hearty eaters. 

We went downstairs to see how they were getting on. 


MacShaughnassy thought that they seemed queer, and was of 


opinion that they were rapidly breaking up. Speaking for myseif, | 
can only say that a healthier looking lot of beetles I never wish tosee. 
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One, it is true, did die that very evening, + 
He was detected in the act of trying tomake _¢ ba 
off with an unfairly large portion of the poison of Tey 
and three or four of the others set upon him 
savagely and killed him. 

But he was the only one, so far as I could 
ever find out, to whom MacShaughnassy’s 
recipe proved fatal. As for the others, they 
grew fat and sleek upon it. Some of them, 
indeed, began to acquire quite a figure. We 
lessened their numbers eventually by the help 
of some common oil-shop stuff. But such 
vast numbers, attracted by MacShaugh- 
nassy’s poison, had settled in the house, 
that to ever finally exterminate them now 
was hopeless. 

I have not heard of MacShaugh- 
nassy’s aunt lately. Possibly, one 
of MacShaughnassy’s bosom’ 
friends has found out her address 
and has gone down and murdered 
her. If so, I should like to thank 
him. 

I tried a little while ago to cure 
MacShaughnassy of his fatal 
passion for advice-giving, by re- 
peating to him a very sad story 
that was told to me by a gentle- 
man I met in an American railway 
car. I was travelling from Buffalo, 
and, during the day, it suddenly 
occurred to me that I might make 
the journey a more interesting one by leaving the cars at Albany 
and completing the distance by water. But then I did not know 
how the boats ran, and I had no guide-book with me. I glanced 
about for someone to question. A mild-looking, elderly gentleman 
sat at the next window reading a book, the cover of which. was 
familiar to me. I deemed him to be intelligent, and approached 
him. 

“‘T beg your pardon for interrupting you,” I said, sitting down 
opposite to him, “‘ but could you give me any information about the 
boats between Albany and New York ?” 


HIM.’ 













“ THREE OR FOUR OF THE 
OTHERS SET UPON HIM 
SAVAGELY AND KILLED 























‘ will let me, to explain. I think, 
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** Well,” he answered, looking up with a pleasant smile,‘ there 
are three lines of boats altogether. There is the Heggarty line, 
but they only go as far as Catskill. Then there are the Pough- 
keepsie boats, which go every other day. Or there is what we 
call the canal boat.” 

“Oh,” Isaid. ‘ Well now, which would you advise me to——” 

He jumped to his feet with a cry, and stood glaring down 
at me with a gleam in his eyes which was positively murderous. 

“You villain!’ he hissed in low tones of concentrated fury, ‘so 
that’s your game, is it? I'll give you something that you'll want 
advice about,” and he whipped out a six-chambered revolver. 

I felt hurt. I also felt that if the inter- Cc 
view were prolonged I might feel even more 
hurt. Sol left him without a word, and 
drifted over to the other end of the car, where 
I took up a position between a stout lady and 
the door. 

I was still musing upon the inci- 
dent, when, looking up, I observed 
my elderly friend making towards 
me. I rose and laid my hand 
upon the door-knob. He should 
not find me unprepared. He 
smiled, reassuringly, however, and 
held out his hand. 

‘I’ve been thinking,” he said, 
“that maybe I was a little rude 
just now. I should like, if you 










when you have heard my story, 
you will understand, and forgive 
me.” 

There was that, about him that 
made me trust him. We found ti ; 
a quiet corner in the smoking-car. —““ 4# wurrep oUT A SIx-CHAMBERED 
I had a ‘“ whiskey sour,” and he 
prescribed for himself a strange thing of his own invention. 
Then we lighted our cigars, and he talked. 

Thirty years ago, said he, I was a young man with a 
healthy belief in myself, and a desire to do good to others. I did 
not imagine myself a genius. I did not even consider myself 
exceptionally brilliant or talented. But it did seem to me, and 
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the more I noted the doings of my” fellow-men and women, 
the more assured did I become of it, that I possessed plain, 
practical common sense to an unusual and remarkable degree. 
Conscious of this, I wrote a little book which I entitled ‘* How to 
be Happy, Wealthy and Wise,” and published it at my own 
expense. I did not seek for profit. I merely wished to be 
useful. 

The book did not make the stir that I had anticipated. The 
public, apparently, did not care to know how to be happy, wealthy 
and wise. Some two or three hundred copies went off, and then 
the sale practically ceased. 

I confess that at first I was disappointed. But after awhile, 
I reflected that; if people would not take my advice, it was more 
their loss than mine, and I dismissed the matter from my mind. 

One morning, about a twelve- 
month afterwards, I was sitting 
in my study, when the servant 
entered to say that there was a 
man downstairs who wanted very 
much to see me. 

I gave instructions that he 
should be sent up, and up accord- 
ingly he came. 

He was a common 
man, but he had an 
open, intelligent 
countenance, and his 
manner was most 
respectful. I motion- 
ed him to be seated. 
He selected a chair, 
and sat down on the 


extreme edge of it. 


“‘HE WAS A COMMON MAN, BUT HE HAD AN OPEN, INTELLIGENT “c , "ll 
COUNTENANCE.” I hope you 










pard’n this intrusion, 
sir,” he began, speaking deliberately, and twirling his hat 


the while; ‘‘but I’ve come more’n two hundred miles to see 
you, sir.” 
I expressed myself as pleased, and he continued: ‘ They tell 


me, sir, as you're the gentleman as wrote that little book, ‘ How 
to be Happy, Wealthy, and Wise.’” He enumerated the three 
items slowly, dwelling lovingly on each. I admitted the fact. 


- —e—____+_____ 
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«« Ah, that’s a wonderful book, sir," he went on. ‘I ain’t one 
of them as has got brains of their own—not to speak of—but 
I know enough to know them as has; and when I read that little 
book, I says to myself, Josiah Hackett (that’s my name, sir), when 
you're in doubt don’t you get addling that thick head of yours, as 
will only tell you all wrong ; you go to the gentleman as wrote that 
little book and ask him for his advice. He is a kind-hearted 
gentleman, as anyone can see, and he'll give it you; and when 
you've got it, you go straight ahead, full steam, and don’t you stop 
for nothing, ‘cause he'll know what's best for you, same as he 
knows what's best for everybody. That’s what I says, sir ; and 
that’s what I’m here for.” 

He paused, and wiped his brow with a green cotton handker- 
chief. I prayed him to proceed. 

It appeared that the worthy fellow wanted to marry, but could 
not make up his mind whom he wanted to marry. He had his 
eye—so he expressed it—upon two young women, and they, he 
had reason to believe, regarded him in return with more than 
usual favour. His difficulty was to decide which of the two— 
both of them excellent and deserving young persons—would make 
him the best wife. The one, Juliana, the only daughter of a 
retired sea-captain, he described as a winsome lassie, with fair hair 
and blue eyes. The other, whose name was Hannah, was an 
older and altogether more womanly girl. She was the eldest of a 
large family. Her father, he said, was a God-fearing man, and 
was doing well in the timber trade. He asked me which of them 
I should advise him to marry. 

I was flattered. What man in my position would not have 
been ? This Josiah Hackett had come from afar to hear 
my wisdom. He was willing—nay;, anxious—to entrust his whole 
life’s happiness to my discretion. That he was wise in doing so, 
I entertained no doubt. The choice of a wife I had always 
held to be a matter needing a calm, unbiased judgment, such as 
no lover could possibly bring to bear upon the subject. In such a 
case, I should not have hesitated to offer advice to the wisest of 
men. Tothis poor, simple-minded fellow, I felt it would be cruel 
to refuse it. . 

He handed me photographs of both the young persons under 
consideration. I jotted down on the back of each such particulars 
as I deemed would assist me in estimating their respective fitness 
for the vacancy in question, and promised to carefully consider the 
problem, and write him in a day or two. 
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His gratitude was touching. ‘‘ Don't you trouble to write no 
letters, sir,” he said; “‘ you just stick down ‘Julia’ or ‘ Hannah’ 
on a bit of paper, and put it in an envelope. I shall know what 
it means, and that’s the one as I shall marry.”’ 

Then he gripped me by the hand, and left me. 

I gave a good deal of thought to the selection of Josiah’s wife. 
I wanted him to be happy. 

Juliana was certainly very pretty. There was a lurking play- 
fulness about the corners of Juliana’s mouth which conjured up 
to one’s mind the sound of rippling laughter and the vision of 
delicious childish poutings. Had I acted on impulse, I should 
have clasped Julia in Josiah’s arms. 

But, I reflected, more 
sterling qualities than mere 
playfulness and prettiness 
are needed for a_ wife. 
*“‘ Hannah,” though not so 
charming as Julia, clearly 
possessed both energy and 
— sense — qualities highly 
necessary to a poor man’s 
wife. Hannah’s father was 
a pious man, and was “doing 
well”’"—a_ thrifty, saving 
man, no doubt. He would 
have instilled into her les- 
‘ sons of economy and virtue ; 

“JULIANA WAS CERTAINLY VERY PRETTY.” and, later on, she might 

possibly come in for a little 
something. She was the eldest of a large family. She was sure 
to have had to help her mother a good deal. She would be experi- 
enced in household matters, and would understand the bringing 
up of children. 

Julia's father, on the other hand, was a retired sea-captain. 
Seafaring folk are generally loose sort of fish. He had probably 
been in the habit of going about the house, using language and 
expressing views, the hearing of which could not but exercise an 
injurious effect upon the formation of a growing girl's character. 
Juliana was his only child. Only children generally make bad 
menand women. They are allowed to have their own way too much. 
The pretty daughter of a retired sea-captain would be certain to 
be spoilt. I could picture the choleric old fellow, pinching her soft 
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cheek, while she coaxed him into letting her have this and do that 
which she ought not to have and do—petting her and humouring 
her every whim, and so ruining her for all useful purposes what- 
ever. 

Josiah, I had also to remember, was 
a man evidently of weak character. 
He would need management. Now, 
there was something about Hannah’s 
eye that eminently suggested manage- 
ment. 

At the end of two days my mind 
was made up. I wrote “ Hannah” on 
a slip of paper, and posted it. 

A fortnight afterwards I received a 
letter from Josiah. He thanked me for 
my advice, but added, incidentally, that 
he wished I could have made it “‘ Julia.” 
However, he said, he felt sure I knew 
best, and by the time I received the 
letter he and Hannah would be one. 

That letter worried me considerably. 
I began to wonder if, after all, I had 
chosen the right girl. Suppose Hannah 
was not all I thought her! What a 
terrible thing it would be for Josiah. 
What data, sufficient to reason upon, 
had 1 possessed ? How did I know “THERE WAS SOMETHING ABOUT HANNAH'S 
that Hannah was not a lazy, ill-tem- EYE THAT EMINENTLY SUGGESTED 
‘ pered girl, a continual thorn in the side semana 
of her poor, overworked mother; and a perpetual blister to her 
younger brothers and sisters? How did I know she had been well 
brought up? Her father might be a precious old fraud: many 
seemingly pious men are. She may have learned from him only 
hypocrisy. 

Then also, how did I know that Juliana’s merry childishness 
would not ripen into sweet, cheerful womanliness? Her father, 
for all I knew to the contrary, might be the model of what a retired 
sea-captain should be; with possibly a snug little sum safely 
invested somewhere. And Juliana was his only child. What 
reason had I for rejecting this fair young creature’s love for Josiah? 

I took her photo from my desk. I seemed to detect a reproach- 
ful look in the big eyes. I saw before me the scene of the little 
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“) SAW HER KNEELING BY HER FATHER'S CHAIR.” 
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far-away home when the first news of Josiah’s marriage fell like a 
cruel stone into the hitherto placid waters of her life. I saw her 
kneeling by her father’s chair while the white-haired, bronzed old 
man gently stroked the golden head shaking with silent sobs 
against his breast. My remorse was almost more than I could 
bear. 

I put her aside and took up “‘ Hannah’—my chosen one. She 
seemed to be regarding me with a cold smile of heartless triumph. 
There began to take possession of me a feeling of positive dislike 
to Hannah. 

I fought against the feeling. I told myself it was prejudice. 
But the more I reasoned: against it the stronger it became. I 
could tell that, as the days went by, it would grow from dislike to 
loathing, from loathing to hate—and this was the woman I had 
deliberately selected as a life companion, for Josiah. 

For weeks I knew no peace of mind. Every letter that arrived 
I dreaded to open, fearing it might be from Josiah. At every 
knock I started up, and looked about for a hiding place. Every 
time I came across the heading, ‘‘ Domestic Tragedy,” in the 
newspapers, I broke into.a cold perspiration. I expected to read 
that Josiah and Hannah had murdered each other and died 
cursing me. 

As the'time went by, however, and I heard nothing, my fears 
began to assuage, and my belief in my own intuitive good 
judgment to return. Maybe, I had done a good thing for Josiah 
and Hannah, and they were blessing me. Three years passed 
peacefully away, and I was beginning to forget the existence of 
the Hacketts. 

Then he came again. I returned home from business one 
evening to find him waiting for me in the hall. The moment I 
saw him I knew that my worst fears had fallen short of the truth. 
I motioned him to follow me to my study. He did so, and seated 
himself in the identical chair on which he had sat three years ago. 
The change in him was remarkable ; he looked old and careworn. 
His manner was that of resigned hopelessness. 

We both remained for awhile without speaking, he twirling his 
hat as at our first interview, I making a show of arranging the 
papers on my desk. At length, feeling that anything would be 
more bearable than this silence, I turned to him. 

“Things have not been going well with you, I’m afraid, 
Josiah ?” I said. 

“No, sir,” he replied quietly; ‘I can’t say as they. have, 
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altogether. That Hannah of yours has turned out a bit of a 
teaser.” 

There was no touch of reproach in his tones. He simply 
stated a melancholy fact. 

** But she is a good wife to you in other ways,” I urged. ‘“ She 
has her faults, of course. We all have. But she is energetic. 
Come now, you will admit she’s energetic.” 

I owed it to myself to find some good in Hannah, and this was 
the only thing I could think of at the moment. 

“‘ Oh,. yes, she’s that,” he assented. ‘A little too much so for 
our sized*House, I sometimes think.”’ 

“You see,’ he went on, “ she’s a bit cornery in her temper, 
Hannah is; and then her mother's a bit trying at times.” 

‘« Her mother!” I exclaimed, “ but what's she got to do with 
you?” 


“Well, you see, & 
+ 99 . - 41 WA hpi 4 
sir,” he answered, ie lg 
ss ’ ivi H ‘ y : ff nt ey 
she’s living with era" ys 
us now—ever since SS we NS 
the old man went 


off.” 
‘‘ Hannah's father? He is dead, 


then?” 

‘‘ Well, not exactly, sir,” he re- 
plied. ‘ He ran off about a twelve-~ 
month ago with one of the young 
women who used to teach in the 
Sunday School, and joined the Mor- 
mons. It come as a great surprise 
to everyone.” 

I groaned. ‘And his business,” 
I enquired—the timber business, 
who carries that on ?”’ 

“Oh, that!” answered Josiah. 
““Oh, that had to be sold to pay 
his debts—leastways, to go towards 
em.” 

I remarked what a terrible thing it was for his family. I 
supposed the home was broken up, and they were all scattered. 

‘‘No, sir,’ he replied simply, “they ain’t scattered much. 
They’re all living with us.” 

“« But there,” he continued, seeing the look upon my face ; “ of 









“* THEY AIN'T 
SCATTERED MUCH 
THEY REALL LIVING 
WITH uUs.’" 
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course, all this has nothing to do with you, sir. You've got 
troubles of your own, I daresay, sir. I didn’t come here to worry 
you with mine. That would be a poor return for all your kindness 
to me.” 

** What has become of Julia ?"’ I asked. I did not feel I wanted 
to question him any more about his own affairs. 

A smile broke the settled melancholy of his features. ‘“ Ah,” 
he said, in a more cheerful tone than he had hitherto employed, 
** it does one goed to think about her, it does. She's married to a 
friend of mine now, young Sam Jessop. I slips out and gives ’em 
a call now and then, when Hannah ain’t round. Lord, it's like 
getting a glimpse of heaven to look into their little home. He 
often chaffs me about it, Sam does. ‘ Well, you was a sawny- 
headed chunk, Josiah, you was,’ he often says tome. We're old 
chums, you know, sir, Sam and me, so he don’t mind joking a bit 
like.” 

Then the smile died away, and he added with a sigh, “ Yes, 
I’ve often thought since, sir, how jolly it would have been if you 
could have seen your way to making it Juliana.” 

I felt I must get him back to Hannah at any cost. I said: “I 
suppose you and your wife are still living in the old place ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “if you can call it living. It’s a hard 
struggle with so many of us.” 

He said he did- not know how he shouid have managed at all if 
it had not been for the help of the Captain, Julia’s father. He 
said ‘“‘ the Captain” had behaved more like an angel than any- 
thing else he knew of. 

‘I don’t say as he’s one of your clever sort, you know, sir,” 
he explained. ‘Not the man as one would go to for advice, like 
one would to you, sir; but he's a good sort for all that.” , 

‘«‘ And that reminds me, sir,” he went on, “of what I’ve come 
here about. You'll think it very bold of me to ask, sir, but ’ 

I interrupted him. “ Josiah,” I said, “ I admit that I am 
much to blame for what has come upon you. You asked me for 
my advice. I gave it you. Which of us was the bigger idiot, we 
will not discuss. The point is that I did give it, and I am not 
aman to shirk my responsibilities. What, in reason, you ask, 
and I can grant, I will give you.” 

He was overcome with gratitude. ‘I knew it, sir,” he said. 
«I knew you would not refuse me. I said so to Hannah. I said, 
‘I will go to that gentleman.and ask him. I will go to him and 
ask him for his advice,’ ”’ 
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“‘T said, ‘“* His what?” 

“His advice,” repeated Josiah, apparently surprised at my 
tone, ‘on a little matter as I can’t quite make up my mind about.” 

I thought at first that he was trying to be sarcastic, but he 
wasn’t. That man sat there, and wrestled with me for my advice 
as to whether he should invest a thousand dollars which Julia’s 
father had offered to lend him in the purchase of a laundry busi- 
ness ora bar. He hadn't had enough of it (my advice, I mean) ; 
he wanted it again, and he spun me reasons why I should give it 
him. The choice of a wife was a different thing altogether, he 
argued. Perhaps he ought not to have asked me for my opinion 
as to that. But advice as to which of two trades a man would 
do best to select, surely any business man could give. He said 
he had just been- reading again my little book, ‘‘ How to be 
Happy,” etc., and if the gentleman who wrote that could not 
decide between the respective merits of one particular laundry and 
one particular bar, both situate in the same city, well, then, all he 
had got to say was that knowledge and wisdom were clearly of 
no practical use in this world whatever. 

Well, it did seem a simple thing to advise a man about. 
Surely as to a matter of this kind, I, a professed business man, must 
be able to form a sounder judgment than this poor pumpkin- 
headed lamb. It would be heartless to refuse to help him. I 
promised to look over the papers, and let him know what I 
thought. ~— He rose and shook me by 

the hand. He said he would 
not try to thank me; words 
would only seem weak. 
He dashed away a tear 
and went out. 

I brought an amount 
of thought to bear upon 
this thousand dollar investment sufficient to 
have floated a bank. I did not mean to 
make another “ Hannah ” job, if I could help 
it. I studied the papers Josiah had left with 
i Larned MYSSLY 49 4 me, but did not attempt to form any opinion 

eax: from them. I went down quietly to Josiah’s 
city, and inspected both businesses on the spot. I instituted 
secret but searching inquiries about them. in the neighbourhood. 
I disguised myself as a simple-minded young man who had come 
into a little money, and wormed myself into the confidence of the 
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servants. I interviewed half the town upon the pretence that I 
was writing the commercial history of New England, and should 
like some particulars of their career, and I always ended my 
examination by asking them which was their favourite bar, and 
where they got their washing done. I stayed a fortnight in the 
town. Most of my spare time I spent at the bar. In my leisure 
moments I dirtied my clothes so that they might be washed at 
the laundry. 

As the result of my investigations 1 discovered that, so far as 
the two businesses themselves were concerned, there was not a pin 
to choose between them. It became merely a question of which 
particular trade would best suit the Hacketts. 

I reflected. The keeper of a bar was exposed to much tempta- 
tion. A weak-minded man, mingling continually in the company 
of topers, might possibly end by giving way to drink. Now, 
Josiah was an exceptionally weak-minded man. It had also to be 
borne in mind that he had a shrewish wife, and that her whole 
family had come to live with him. Clearly, to place Josiah in a 
position of easy access to unlimited liquor would be madness. 

About a laundry, on the other hand, there was something 
soothing and peaceful. The working of a laundry needed many 
hands. Hannah’s relatives might be used up in a laundry, and 
made to earn their own living. Hannah might expend her energy 
in flat-ironing, and Josiah could turn the mangle. The idea con- 
jured up quite a pleasant domestic picture. I recommended the 
laundry. 

On the following Monday Josiah wrote to say that he had 
bought the laundry. On Tuesday I read in the Commercial 
Intelligence that ‘‘ one of the most remarkable features of the time 
was the marvellous rise taking place all over New England 
in the value of hotel and bar property.” On Thursday, in the list 
of ‘ Failures,” I came across no less than four laundry pro- 
prietors ; and the paper added, in explanation, that the American 
washing industry, owing to the rapid growth of Chinese com- 
petition, was practically on its last legs. I went out and got 
drunk. 

My life became a curse to me. All day long I thought of 
Josiah. All night IF dreamed of him. Suppose that, not content 
with being the cause of his domestic misery, I had now deprived 
him of the means of earning a livelihood, and had rendered use- 
less the generosity of that good old sea-captain. I began to 
appear to myself as a malignant fiend, ever following this simple 
but worthy man to work evil upon him. 
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Time passed away, however ; I heard nothing from or of him, 
and my burden at last fell from me. 
Then at the end of about five years he came again. 


4, ’ He came to me as I was standing on 
diy 





the doorstep, and laid an unsteady hand 
©,upon my arm. It was a dark night, but 
a gas lamp showed me his face. I recog- 
nised it in spite of the red blotches and 
the bleary film that hid the eyes. I 
caught him roughly by the arm, and 
hurried up into my study, and closed and 
locked the door. 

** Sit down,” I hissed, ‘‘ and tell me 
the worst first.” 

He was about to select his favourite 
chair. I felt that if I saw him and that 
particular chair in association for the third 
time, I should do something terrible to 
both of them. I snatched it away from 
him, and he sat down heavily on the 
fioor, and burst into tears. I let him 
remain there, and, thickly, between hic- 
coughs, he told his tale of woe. 

The laundry had gone from bad to 
worse. A new railway had come to the 
town, altering its whole topography. The 
Se ee ee oe business and residential portion had 
AN UNSTEADY HAND UPON MYARM.” gradually shifted northward. The spot 

where the bar—the particular one which I 
had rejected for the laundry—had formerly stood was now the 
commercial centre of the city. The man who had purchased it in 
place of Josiah had sold out and made a fortune. The southern 
area (where the laundry was situate), it had been discovered, was 
built upon a swamp, and was in a highiy unsanitary condition. 
Careful housewives naturally objected to sending their washing 
into such a neighbourhood. 

Other troubles had also come. The baby—lJosiah’s pet, the 
one bright thing in his life—had fallen into the copper and been 
boiled. Hannah’s mother had been crushed in the mangle, and 
was now a helpless cripple, and had to be waited on day and 
night. 

Under these accumulated misfortunes Josiah had sought 
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consolation in drink. He was now a hopeless sot. He felt his 
degradation keenly, and wept copiously. He said he thought that 
in a cheerful place like a bar, he might have been strong and 
brave ; but that there was something about the everlasting atmos- 
phere of damp clothes, and the eternal smell of suds, that seemed 
to sap his manhood. 

I asked him what the Captain had said to it all. He burst 
into fresh tears and replied that the Captain was no more. That, 
he added, reminded him of what he had come about. The good- 
hearted old fellow had bequeathed him five thousand dollars. He 
wanted my advice as to how to invest it. 

My first impulse was to kill him on the spot. I wish now that 
I had. I restrained myself, however, and offered him the alterna- 
tive of being thrown from the window or of leaving by the door 
without another word. 

He answered that he was quite prepared to go by the window 
if I would first tell him whether to put his money in the Terra 
del Fuego Nitrate Company, Limited, or in the Union Pacific 
Bank. Life had no further interest for him. All he cared for was 
to feel that this little nest-egg was safely laid by for the benefit of 
his beloved ones after he was gone. 

He pressed me to tell him what ! thought of nitrates. I 
declined to say anything whatever on the subject. He assumed 
from my silence that I did not think much of nitrates, and 
announced his intention of investing the money, in consequence, 
in the Union Pacific Bank. 

I told him by all means to do so, if he liked. 

He paused, and seemed to be puzzling it out. Then he smiled 
knowingly, and said he thought he understood what I meant. - It 
was very kind of me. He should put every dollar he possessed 
in the Terra del Fuego Nitrate Company. 

He rose (with difficulty) to go. I stopped him. I knew, as 
certainly as I knew the sun would rise the next morning, that 
whichever company I advised him, or he persisted in thinking I 
had advised him (which was the same thing), to invest in, would, 
sooner or later, come to smash. My grandmother had all her 
little fortune in the Terra del Fuego Nitrate Company. I could 
not see her brought to penury in her old age. As for Josiah, it 
could make no difference to him whatever. He would lose his 
money in any event. I advised him to invest in Union Pacific 
Bank Shares. He went and did it. 

The Union Pacific Bank held out for eighteen months. Then 
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it began to totter. The financial world stood bewildered. It had 
always been reckoned one of the safest banks in the country. 
People asked what could be the cause. I knew well enough the 
cause ; but I did not tell. 

The Bank made a gallant fight, but the nand of fate was upon 
it. At the end of another nine months the crash came. 

(Nitrates, it need hardly be said, had all this time been going 
up by leaps and bounds. My grandmother died worth a million 
dollars, and left it all to a charity. Had she known how I had 
saved her from ruin, she might have been more grateful.) 

A few days after the failure of the Bank, Josiah arrived on my 
doorstep; and, this time, he brought his families with him. 
There were sixteen of them in all. 

What was Ito do? I had brought these people step by step to 
the verge of starvation. I had laid waste alike their happiness 
and their prospects in life. The least amends I could make was 
to see that at all events they did not want for the necessities of 
existence. 

That was seventeen years ago. I am still seeing that they do 
not want for the necessities of existence; and my conscience is 
growing easier by noticing that they seem contented with their 
lot. There are twenty-two of them now, and we have hopes, if 
all goes well, of another in the spring. 

‘‘ That is my story,” he said. ‘ Perhaps you will now under- 
stand my sudden emotion when you asked for my advice. Asa 
matter of fact, I do not give advice now on any subject.” 

I told this tale to MacShaughnassy. I told it to him with im- 
pressiveness and point. He agreed with me that it was instruc- 
tive, and said he should remember it. He said he should 
remember it so as to be able to tell it to some fellows that he knew, 
to whom he thought the lesson should prove useful. 





“\WE SAT DOWN HEAVILY ON THE FLOOR, AND 
BURST INTO TEARS.” 
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Rutherford the Gwiceborn. 
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T the twentieth outset of this story—when I have made 
up my mind many times to tell it, and have as often 
shrunk back from the paper and pen unwilling—-I still 

hesitate and doubt, weighing with he wretched sensitiveness of my 
nature your certain ridicule against the hunger of confession that is 
within me. Yet I must speak, and I will!—here on the twentieth 
venturing I feel the crowded incidents of that one marvellous 
evening of my life rise up strongly before me; the giddy, fantastic 
thrall of the strangest hour that ever a mortal man lived through 
possesses me again: my cold pen slips eagerly forward to the 
betrayal, and this‘is the narrative of my shame and my penance 
just as it came unasked upon me out of the invisible 

past. I was the youngest son of an ancient family 
boasting an untarnished re- 
_ putation, and one of the best 
jj;. rent rolls in the northern 
country.. When_I was very = 
young I gloried in the splen- 
did sweep of territory that 
spread out in purple vistas 
round Wanleigh Court, weav- 
ing golden fancies of the 
sweet share I would play in 
the rule of my mimic kingdom, and 
when I was a little older I quickly 
learned with a sigh that I had no more part 
in that fertile realm than the meanest 
peasant on it. Briefly, I was the 
younger son of three, and before I was . 
come to manhood I had had a fiery*..<- ; 
word or two with those above me, iy ——s & 

and taken the younger son’s portion, “! "4? "4D 4 FIERY worD og Two WITH THOSE 
and went out into the world and eat 

husks with social swine, and, too poor to ask and too proud to 

veg, kept that sensitive, self-searching soul my ancestors had be- 
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queathed me and my frail, fine body together on the scanty 
wages of two unable hands. Lord! how I suffered during those 
years, how nicely I measured each black abyss of humiliation, and 
probed each raw wound, that my sensitive nature took in the rough 
and tumble of that grim, ugly strife for bare maintenance, and 
then—even now I cannot write it without a lump of genuine 
sorrow in my throat—my father died, and Wanleigh passed to my 
elder brother in the summer, and before the next spring it had 
gone again from that brother’s dead hands into those of Guy, who 
came between us, and here, in a trice, Guy’s horse had tripped and 
tumbled at a fence, and Guy was gone in turn! and I—ragged 
John Rutherford—who had feasted for years on poor men's 
leavings, and kennelled with his peers in leaky attics, was Lord 
of Lutterworth and Worsborough, of Warkworth and Torsonce, of 
Thenford House and Sudley Park, with a new world of delights 
opening at my feet. 
It was as sweet a flying sip from the full 
cup of pleasure as ever a man tasted, and my 
starving body and my hungry soul, I re- 
member, burst into new, 
young life withthe 
bare conception of 
it. And that brief 
glimpse of delight 
lasted oneday. Be- 
fore I had scarcely 
ventured from my lair or 
shaken off those cruel rags, 
which weighed like lead on 
ry proud spirit, some rolls 
were handed to me as eldest 
now and heir, the most 
secret archives of our race, 
MY GARRET, MY HEAD ON MY ARM ON and therefrom I learned in & 
yun vaste.” few numb minutes what had 
been to me before oniy a vague, whispered hearsay, that we held 
our splendid holdings by fraud, and that many generations back, 
but well within the discovery of research and the possibility of 
restitution, should a Rutherford arise so minded, was a foul deed 
of treachery and usurpation, whereby the lawful line had been 
ousted from their right and ours substituted. That was all. 
For six long, black hours I—ragged, hungry John Rutherford— 
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’ thing that friendly hands had touched, 
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lay white and silent and speechless in my garret, my head on my 
arm on the table, that dreadful thing crushed in my unfeeling 
fingers, my corporeal body inert and lifeless, while the good and 
the bad within me fought desperate and long for the mastery, 
until, when the sodden dusk of a December evening had fallen 
across my cheerless window, the fight was finished and won, and I 
rose to my feet pale and faint and grateful. I went out and 
ordered that search which I felt would condemn me for ever to 
my kennel, and the blafk ‘drudgery of living from which my soul 
tevolted. Then, I recall, -I came back in the dark and took 
dcwn my crust and my pitcher, and could not eat or drink, but sat 
like that all the night, cold and alone, fighting again all the 
incidents of the fight, and so fell asleep at last in my chair in the 
twilight, wonderfully, incredibly contented. 

And now begins the strangest part of the story! The search 
begun at my orders prospered so well that soon the long sequence 
of the wrong had been followed down until at last it seemed there 
was only a step or two needed to snatch the splendid pageantry of 
Lutterworth and Worsborough, Warkworth and gay Torsonce, 
from me for all time. I bore those endless hours of torturein dull 
resignation, and then, on the very +g aulie ll Niaiiala — 
morrow of the final discovery, a j Kee ff . 
fierce yearning took possession of 
me to see the old house once more— | 
a fierce hunger which overlapped 
even the physical hunger in which 
I lived, an insatiable longing to touch 
even though it were but the humblest 






to hide my heavy loneliness even for 2 mo- © 
ment in the kind mother shadows of my 
home. And so I wext. 

It was a wet, rough evening when I 
turned off the high road I had_ been 
trudging, and, picking my way in the sttill- 
ness of the dark along broad avenues and 
through lonely fir plantations, every turn and 
bend of which were redolent to me of bygone 
memories, presently found myself amongst 
the tangled, neglected lawns and effaced 
flower-beds of Wanleigh Hall itself. Andas « 
I stood there in the sullen drip of the trees. 


IT WAS A WET, ROUGH EVENING.” 
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while the white moon shone between the chinks of. the storin 
ipon ‘the desolate face of that splendid sorrow in front, and. the 
black feet of the clouds trod in gloomy procession across the 
sodden, unkempt lawns, the measure of the price of my victory, 
the depth of my loneliness, was forced upon me, and I wrung 
my hands and hid my face and prayed to the night time, prayed 
to the great, unforgiving, inscrutable powers—prayed as I had 
never prayed before in shame or in sickness, cursing in my 
blindness and folly that black debt and him who had bequeathed 
me to pay it—and leant me against a tree and wept like the 
weak fool that I was—wept, but did not waver! 

Presently the gust was over, and walking out into the light I 
hardened my heart and approached the house from whose many 
windows only one small streak of brightness shone into the dark 
air from where an old servitor and her husband lodged. The hall 
had been left in charge of these, and it was they 
who gave me admittance and had prepared in some 
measure for my coming. I will not say what a flood 
of memories rushed upon méas I stood again 
in the old waiascoted hall, or, later on, as- 
“gg ~cended the broad stair- 
B case and passed down a 
long ranked avenue of 
my ancestors’ portraits 
to my bedroom; those 
: - crowding recollections of dead 

days were infinitely painful, 

my senses were all on the alert 
for laughing voices the memory of 
which filled every echo in these 
gloomy corridors with ghostly 
meaning, and my heart hungered 
for some sign of life or love to 
break the speechless emptiness of 
the desolate place. I washed and 
dressed in moody abstraction, and 
then made my way down to the 
great banquet room, where a soli- 
“ ASCENDED THE BROAD STAIRCASE.” tary, stately supper was laid for me 

in grim parody of my condition. 

There I supped under the wide vaulted roof at the table that 

had sat a hundred, the pale shine of two tall candles making a 
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bright island of my supper napkin and plate and tankard in the 
ocean of the gloom around—touching the white tips of the antlers my 
kinsmen had brought home from long-forgotten hunts, and gilding 
with their faint yellow beams buckler and breast-plate of that 
ranked armour they lad worn in long forgotten fights. On the 
one hand—far down the hall—the lonely fire burnt away back in 
the great cavernous grate-place, singing low, sad songs, it seemed, 
to itself as the grey smoke twined in wreaths up the wide chimney; 
and on the other hand the long, uncurtained sequence of the 
mullioned windows and the wet raven night outside—the plaintive 
rustle of the dead, unseen summer things that for ever drew their 
withered strands to and fro against the streaked diamond panes, 
and the sad sob of the evening wind wandering like a restless 
spirit on the broken garden terrace—lifting with the invisible hem 
of its sable skirt the rustling dead leaves, and gently trying in turn 
with wet, soft fingers each casement catch and latchet! Nota 
being moved in that full-haunted house, not a sound broke upon 
the dead stillness ; my head dropped upon my hand, and I grieved 
with a stony, emotionless grief, like the grief of the stones around 


Then—all on a sudden—someone was 
coming, and upon my empty ear fell the sound 











of fine, small footsteps 
in the dim corridors 
at the distant end of 
the hall; those steps ‘were 
like the dripping of water in 
the silence of a cavern, and 
“I HELD MY BREATH, AND GRIPPED THE CARVED somehow, every awakening 
LIONS ON MY CHAIR. 

: fibre in me thrilled instinc- 

tively to the measured ap- 

proach of my invisible visitor. I held my breath, and gripped 
the carved lions on my chair and stared, and then very gently, 
inch by inch, and foot by foot, the heavy tapestries down beyond 
the bottom of the long table were parted, and from between them 
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came an immaterial something, a smoothly-stepping shadow that 
dropped the draperies behind it, and came meditatively forward 
into the radiance of the low-burning fire, and there in the glow 
stood a black velvet-clad Elizabethan gentleman, as like to myself 
somehow, and yet not quite alike, as one bird is to another of 
kindred feather! For some minutes that strange figure stood there 
gazing into the blaze, while I strove to steady my beating heart 
and wondering fancies, and then it looked up. My whole nature 
was fascinated by that glance. I felt a secret unknown association 
between my essence and that thin essence in front of me which 
was like the eager attraction of the two parted elements of one 
common whole in a chemist’s crucible. I did not fear or tremble ; 
but a quick, strong, expressionless apprehension of my visitor—of 
every turn and motion of him, of every touch and play the firelight 
made on his soft velvet garments, the hilt of his silver rapier, or the 
lines of his pale, passionless features—enthralled me. And when he 
spoke my heart was in my throat. “John Rutherford!” he said in a 
low cadenced way—and I thought even the wind outside and the 
raindrops had stopped to listen to him—* I have come to-night to 
explain, to help you to explain, some things which you find 
inexplicable. You have been wondering, and fuming, and fretting ; 
cursing the unknown origin of your sorrow, and even blaming, 
with bitter harshness, the stable equity of chance! Your grief in 
this is my grief, and both might end,” he murmured, with a gentle, 
courtierly inflexion suiting him strangely, “if you will but lend 
yourself tome. Now! * he said, gliding gently up until I felt 
the thrill of the cold, smooth presence that hung about him— 
** now !—think—remember ! back son of a hundred fathers—back 
into the dim—back up the long path you have come—think ! 
remember, I conjure you!” and he laid a light, thin hand upon 
my wrist, and at the touch of it every fibre in me began 
fiercely pulsing, my breath came thick and short, my head grew 
light and giddy, and all the real about became dissolved into a 
vague immaterial shadow; I, me, the hard, material passion- 
aching me, and the solid life around was wiped out, and down I 
went, out of my own control, down the plane of the immaterial 
into a fantastic world—remembering at that magic touch all, every- 
thing I had done; step by step, backwards into the past my 
wondering wide-eyed consciousness receded, watching that im- 
mortal ego which was myself shrink from manhood down to. 
babiness, and then materialise again into another life in another 
age, and heave and push and struggle, and shout and laugh and 
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cry, and, ever acting as though that life it lived upon the minute 
were the only one, the while it floundered slowly through am- 
biguous sloughs towards the pale, eas 4 

deathless glimmer of that distant > ae) 
godly Hope which was 
its life and being 
—back reeled my 
consciousness — 
back by death- 
beds and altars 
and cradles, and 
cradles and 
death-beds and 
altars; at one 
minute of that # 








compressed un- 
derstanding I 
saw myselfloath- 7] 
some for base 
design and deed, 
and then the rhythm of that 
ceaseless struggle for the “LAID A LIGHT, THIN HAND UPON MY WRIST.” 
better which my ego waged 

mended as the baseness mended; at one minute my staggering, 
startled consciousness saw itself grey and lean and wrinkled— 
stretched in courtly obsequies upon a bed of silk and minever—and 
then, as a soldier hot and young, waving a _ broken hilt in the 
thick red tangles of charging squadrons; at one minute of those 
‘lives that flashed in endless sequence before their liver, that 
liver, sunk in shameful hopelessness, scarcely lived, and then 
anon—at a hair’s-breadth interval—he rose to heroic heights. 
I could not stand the stress of that wild vision, and presently 
ceased recalling all on a sudden, the material materialised again, 
and with a gasp I was myself—the opaque curtain of cor- 
poreal being clouded my mind, leaving only a vague conscious- 
ness behind that I had forgotten something I had lately 
remembered ! 

** Back again, sweet kinsman,” cried the shadow, standing right 
in front of me; ‘ back again, sweet comrade, back into the black 
sea of the forgotten for that great pearl of fact you have not 
found!” and he touched me once more upon the wrist. 

I struggled; I would not go; I gasped, and in a minute I had 
gone again, and was spinning down long, dim vistas of the by and 

cc 
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done-with, until I came at last, by episode of love and fear and 


hate and redeeming sadness, back to where two half-brothers jointly 


owned our land. This was the kernel of it all. The elder of those 
two close comrades was learned and gentle, serene in his con- 
fidence of the brother whose loyal friendship made half the sweet- 
ness of the wide dominion that they shared. Another breathing 
space, and I saw mad envy growing in the younger till it 
ripened into a malice and savagery pictured against the dark 
background of my fancy in his every pose and gesture, and lastly, 
in one minute of shame and sorrow incredible, I saw him decoy 
the other to a pleasant tryst, and stab him most foully in the back 
—stab him twice and thrice till he lay bloody and dead in the 
screen of the woods, and all for the sake of a few more acres ; 
then sneaking home, traitor no less than coward, I saw him, by 
lies and forgery, brand with infamy the true wife and children of 
that brother ; and as he rose, wicked and flushed and triumphant 
on their ruin, undivided master of Wanleigh and Worsborough, of 
Torsonce and Lutterworth, I saw his face—and it was my own. 
With a scream and a start I awoke, all the terror and shame 
and confusion of that dread discovery working in my features. I 
threw myself out upon the table in an agony of contrition, and, 
locking my clasped hands above my head, shut out for a minute 
the long, dim length of the hall, half seen in the golden gloom of 
the candles, and the deathless eyes of that grey inquisitor who 
stood watching the tempest of emotions that racked my soul. So 
it was I, was it? - I who had done that black, foul deed in another 
life, and sown the miserable seed of which the harvesting also was 
mine. It was myself, then, on whose head I had heaped a 
hundred thousand curses. It was I, gentle John Rutherford, that 
was the best butcher of them all. In my wild, incoherent grief 
and astonishment I lay moaning like that for a minute, thinking 
over in my living mind each step of the motley pageantry which 
had carried me back into the past, and given me that strange 
knowledge, that one chance, fleeting insight into the great 
methods of the inscrutable powers. I forgot the grey shadow by 
me until, in a minute, he touched me again, and said, more gently 
this time, “‘ The wrong was great, and great has had to be the 
repentance, but the methods of the law which governs your life, 
and mine—there where you are and here where I am—are as just 
and as generous as they are unalterable. You have offended and 
made restitution. Good! This single circle of the hundred 
thousand which compose your life is completed—now see how 
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nicely the ways of ‘chance’ (forsooth !) fit to the needs of justice ; 
think again, kinsman.” 

But I dared not. I staggered back, back from the glamour of that 
shrouding presence about him, back from those inflexible grey eyes 





“STAB HIM TWICE AND THRICE." 


standing out keen and bright like two pale planets in the dusky 
night of my hall; I wrung my hands in my stress like a woman, 
and wailed as the fear and the doubt and the wonder played like hot 
metal in my veins; in a frenzy of terror, with the courage of a rat 
in a corner, I remember swearing I would not remember again, 
and for answer in a thought he had touched me with that smooth, 
cold, velvet touch, and I was away, nevertheless, dreaming anew, 
right back into that age where my earlier self had done the 
baseness, and thence, this time descending through the years, I 
followed on the heels of the outlawed ones I had wronged. I saw 
those dear, flitting phantoms stream across the stage of my com- 
prehension, dropping as they went from their gentle condition 
down into lesser ranks, son succeeding to father, and brother 
to brother, a long line of yeomanry living in forgetfulness on 
the outskirts of the land that was theirs but for my treachery ; 
marrying and working and dying, writing their names in 
churches and chapels and Bibles, until so many of them had 
slipped by that presently all knowledge of the wrong that had 
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been suffered and the right unrestored was gone from amongst 
them! But could J overlook it? Step by step and life by life 
I saw the right in the cottage come down step by step and life by 
life with the wrong in the hall. I saw that right inviolate slip 
from name to name and hand to hand; twice 
it was nearly extinguished, and then, when I 
somehow knew in my sleep I had followed it 
down almost to the actual present day, all the 
right and heirship of our wide acres and many 
halls was concentrated by true descent, and 







existed only in 
one fair, unwot- 
ting, yeoman 
, girl, I saw her 
3%~ bud in theswift, 
bright sequence 
of my involun- 
tary recollection 
from a tender cottage maid 
into a comely woman with 
averted face; I saw one in 
dress of better kind ride down 
‘1 SAW THOSE DEAR, FLITTING PHANTos.” @Nd woo her by cottage door 
and hazel copse, and win— 

and lead her to the altar— 

and all my straining soul and aching heart and stretching nerves 
were breaking to look upon their faces, for here were they who 
had bred him who was to-day true lord of Lutterworth and 
Worsborough—he to whom I must give place, and light and 
life, the embodied heir of that deathless wrong I had done. I 
half dragged the white linen from the table, and the clattering 
plates and cups, in the bitterness of my expectation; I half rose 
from my chair with starting, straining eyes, still body-senseless 
as I was, and waited for those two to turn. And turn they did 
in a minute, and with a stagger and a start and a cry from the 
lowermost depths of my soul I tottered out of my vision into 
the material world again, and tossed my arms aloft, and laughed 
and wept, and reeled, and then fell fainting right across the floor, 
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right at the feet of the grave, calm, gently smiling shadow who 
was watching me, for I had seen them—all in one blinding, 
dazzling moment of swift comprehension I had perceived that in 
myself was the focus of wrong and of right, in me were both the 
debt and the credit—for those two were my father and mother! 
* * . - - 

There is nothing more to tell. _I was ill after that, and when 
I was well a bulky blue letter was handed 
to me saying those who had undertaken 
my search had, to their marvel, come to 
conclusions the same as my own, but, 
it need hardly be added, 
by methods much more 
prosaic. And Wanleigh 





“SEES BETTER MEN 
THAN HIMSELF IN 
~ EVERY WASTREL THAT 
HE MEETS.” 


* and Worsborough, and Torsonce 
and Lutterworth have a new 
master—a humble, open-handed 
master, who goes about thinking 
he sees better men than himself ; 
in evefy wastrel that he meets, and purpose in the purposeless, 
and justice in injustice, and the clear heart of eternal equity 
beating inviolate, imperturbable, and perpetual under all the noisy 
pulses of casual life. 











Phe Stump Orator. 


By L. D. Pow tes, 
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ASKS me to make a confes3ion, 
and giv’ myself away, 
And tell yer all my story, ’ere, 
in the light of day, 





And yer swears by all that’s ’oly, 
yer won't betray my name, 
And that fiver ain’t a duffer ?— 
well, all right, Boss, I’m game. 


Wot part of the States was I born in? 
Yer say yer wants to know? 
I see, yer thinks I’m a Yankee cos 
I’m called American Joe; 
That’s kid, for I worn’t born there, 
nor nowhere near by miles, 
I was dragged up ‘ere in London, 
in the parish of St. Giles. 
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Don’t ask me questions yet, Boss. 
Yer'll "ave no need to pump. 
I ’ates bein’ interrupted, 
when I’m startin’ on the stump; 
I've promised to tell my story, 
I'll do it, and never shirk. 
Questions come after speeches, 
so let me git to work! 


I’m one of the ’orny ‘anded, 
an honest artisan, 
Wot can do a ‘ard day’s labour 
with any workin’ man, 
Wot’s allus earned his livin’, straight, 
square, and fair from his youth— 

I beg yer pardon, Gov’nor, 

I forgot I was speakin’ the truth. 


I allus begins like that, Boss, it does to open the ball, 

And sets the jugginses cheerin’ in every part of the ‘all, 

For when they sees a cove wot ’as done so well at the game, 
The bloomin’ duffers fancies they can go and do the same. 








Fust time I went 
to quod then, 
I did a six 
months’ stretch, 


All on 
account of a 
trifle, 

I thought as 
I’d run and 
fetch, 


Wot chanced to 
belong toa 
neighbour as kept 
a jeweller’s shop, 
But he come upon 
me sudden, 

} and copped me on the ‘op. 





“HE COME UPON ME SUDDEN.” 
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Ah ! the toke was ‘ard as brickbats, and the skilly awful thin, 
And never a feelin’ ’eart to sneak yer a drop o’ gin, 

Or even a pint of porter, but the mill, and the cold ‘ard bed ! 
It worn't a pleasant time, Boss, but I done it on my ’ead, 


And come out as fresh as paint» 

and sét to priggin’ again, 

And made acquaintance of Newgate, and 
Wan’sworth, and ’Orsemonger Lane, 

Till I'd done my bit of time in every 
prison in town, 
And several in the country from Norwich to 
Sussex Down. ' 


For the “‘tecs’ as was goin’ then, Boss, 
was regular nailers to lag, 

And there worn’t no “ safe deposit” where a 

cove could ‘ide his swag. 
And at last I was tried at the Bailey for a job 
I did one night, 
Where they giv’ me five years’ penal, and that’s wot 
put me right! 


For, yer see, I'd learnt my book, ne alll 


Boss, and didn’t break no onscagiglnte. am 
=> en ——— 


ruies, 
Or fall foul of the warders like : 
some of them blessed fools— 
No, I got well round the 
Chapling, it took no more 
nor a week, ; 
I'd only to snivel a little and 2 
shove my tongue in my cheek, 


And turn up the whites of my 
eyes, and talk some Tommy 
rot, 

I ‘eard from a ‘yde Park 
preacher, but ‘e swallowed 
the bloomin’ lot. ad 

B'lieved every word I told ' 
‘im, and went and started 
a fuss, 

And got me put in the kitching, “I'D ONLY TO SNIVEL A LITTLE,” 
then made infirmary nuss,— 
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And I read every book ’e lent me, 
and swore a vow in my ’eart 
I'd live and labour for others, 
ah! and make them others part! 
For why should a cove work honest, 
or spend his time in the jugs, 
If ’e’s got the gift of the gab, Boss, 
while the world’s so full of mugs? 


Well, I got my ticket of leave, and the parson sent me off, 
With a note of introduction to a kind of benevolent 
Toff, 
Who took a fancy to wot I called my statement 
of facts, 


3 
= 
i 
And turned me out at a weekly screw a 

‘awkin’ tracts. ! 
And I tried a bit of preachin’, but didn’t make much | 2 
at that, ¢ 
Only studied the art of spoutin’, and goin’ S 
round with the ’at! + 
For it worn’t so easy then, Boss, to trade = 
on the things above, = 
With no Salvation Army to give yera 

‘elpin’ shove ; 








And when my ticket run out I fancied I'd 1) (ie 
take a trip, i 

And the old Toff got me a berth aboard of 
a Temp’rance ship— 

For I'd learnt a lot in prison, so they took 
me on as cook, 

And I staid till we got to ‘‘ Frisco,” 

and there I slung my ’ook. = 





Just after the sixties that was, as 
when the French was in a fix, 
And I loafetl about the States till C7 
eighteen seventy-six, “CEPT BY THE SWEAT OF MY BROW!" 


And I made a goodish livin’-— 
I could ‘ardly tell you ‘ow! 
For I made it a’most in all ways— 
‘cept by the sweat of my brow! 





es 
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Then I sneaked a bit of money, and when I come to land 
In England, I'd a matter of a thousand “dols” in ’and, 
And I'd studied hagitation and perlitical hintrigue, 


And they made me seckereterry of the 
‘‘ Hanti-Capital League. 


And whenever the workin’ man is bilked by a bogus cry! 
You bet your precious life, Boss, I've a finger in the pie! 
And a quarrel ain't been started ‘twixt master 
and man for years, 


But what I've ‘elped in settin’ the parties by the ears ; 


For I've bled every blessed trade in every town until 
I knows the ropes as well as I once did “‘ Portland Bill” ; 
And I’ve worked ‘em to some purpose. 
Aye! and I've lined my puss 
Till, though there’s thousands better, there’s 
many millions wuss ! 


Question time’s come now, Boss! Wotever yer please to arsk 
I'll answer yer straightforrud, as I’m throwin’ off 
the marsk, 
But don't yer keep me long, Boss, I see it’s a gittin’ 
late, 
And I'm lecturin’ in the Chapel, just over the 
road, at eight ! 


Well ! there’s a muggish question! ‘‘ Ow do we fake the tin ?” 
Why out of expenses, surely! They covers a ’eap of 
sin ! 
Ex’s are magic things, Boss, it's wonderful ‘ow 
they mounts ! 


When pals does yer bookkeepin’ and audits 
yer accounts ! 
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Do things go allus pleasant? Well, it can’t but be confessed, 
There’s certain times and seasons when we ain't exackly 
blessed 
By contumacious cusses, as don’t appear to like 


To starve their wives and children, when’ 
ordered out on strike. 





“WE AIN'T EXACKLY BLESSED.” 


And it ain’t exackly pleasant when the 
women come and whine, 
And cry for grub for their babies ! 
But ’taint no business of mine, 
And they’re bound to do some starvin’ 
and freezin’ o’ cold o’ nights, 


While their things are all at “ the popshop,” 
and fighting for their ‘‘rights 


Stand for Parlimint ? Not much— 
I couldn’t make it pay, 
And I ain’t ’alf showy enough 
‘to work the Company lay, 
And that’s the only sort of swindle 
wot I can see 


A party can safely go in for 
when he writes ’isself M.P. 
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Goin’ to pay the members! They haven't passed the hact, 
I never count on nothin’ wot ain’t an existin’ fact; 
And even if they do, Boss, it won’t be so very fat, 
Only a quida day! Well, there ain’t much change in that 


The London County Council will be much 
more of a go, 

There'll be “‘ pickins"’ enough to be made up there 
in a year or so, 

When all their purity principles ‘as been 
sufficiently air’d, 

And the Councillors ‘ave learnt the dodge of 
gettin’ properly squared. 


Ain't there any of us honest? Some was afore my time, 
And I don't say every spouter has been convicted of crime ; 
But if Salisbury wants a tip, Boss, when Parlimint ’as to gc 
You tell ‘im ‘e can't do better than bid for American Joe. 


i i] 
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Uncle Dock’s Doegacy. 


By James Payn. 
ILLUSTRATED BY SYDNEY COWELL. 


S there are some men who are always known by theii 
Christian names—James, or William, or Robert—and 
others with whom their friends are more familiar still, and 

use those names abbreviated—Jem, or Bill, or Bob—so there are 
men who might have had no Christian name at all, so little is 
there known of it; except when they write it on a cheque it is never 
in evidence, and they are known by their surnames " 
only to the end of their life’s chapter. Of such a 
kind was my Uncle Lock. Few of his acquaint- 
ances, till they read it on his tombstone, were 
awate that he was christened Richard, and if his 
mother ever called him Dick (which I doubt), she 
was the only one. 

Once upon a time he was 
married, though I did not know 
him titl he had been a widower for 
a quarter of a century, but his wife 
never addressed him by any other 
name tuan Mr. Lock. The only 
parallel to this within my experi- 
ence is the case of a lady of title 
who speaks of her husband as 
“my Lord,” but Aunt Lock never 
got even to that degree of 
familiarity ; she might have called 
him “my Mr. Lock” appropriately 
enough, for they were more like a Ais um eee 
commercial firm than a married 
couple, but I am sure she never ventured on the experiment. She 
died after a few years of wedded life, not of a broken heart, for she 
was not of that kind, but rather as one who, having had enough of 
the business of life, retires from it early. She was not an attractive 
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person from any point of view, but she suited Uncle Lock much 
better than anyone, including himself, had had any idea of. Hard 
as he was, and harsh as he could be, he sincerely regretted her 
death, and, what seemed curious to many people, showed it in a 
very sentimental fashion. As a matter of fact, all of us who are 
not absolutely inhuman are actuated by sentiment, and those who 
deny it at least as much as other people; and the more we re- 
press the natural emotions the more extravagant become the 
expression of them. Thus, though Uncle Lock never wore 
mourning for his wife, not 
even in the mitigated 
form of a two-inch hat- 
band, he put away every 
article of jewellery and 
clothing she had worn in 
a room the door of which 
was never opened, and 
kept the very books (mostly 
on cookery and_house- 
keeping) she had _ used, 
under glass, like melons 
or cucumbers. 

There was a soft place 
indeed, that few suspected, 
in Uncle Lock’s heart, and 
his niece Sophy found it 
out. It was impossible, 
indeed, for her to miss it, 
if it existed at all, for a 
more delightful child than 
Sophy Mayhew it was 
difficult to imagine; nor 
a would she have seemed 

‘HIS NIECE SOPHY FOUND IT OUT. ° capable of improvement, 
had she not become the most charming and gracious of young 
women. 

When her parents died, which they did a few years after her 
birth, and comforted no doubt by the reflection that they had 
made the world happier and better by presenting her to it, Uncle 
Lock adopted her, and, I am bound to say, did his duty by her in 
every respect save one—unfortunately for me, a most important 
exception. He would not allow her to marry the man of her 
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choice. The objection he put forward was that he did not approve, 
on principle, of the marriage of cousins. Everybody knows that 
when anything is objected to “on principle,” it means that the 
objecting party has a personal dislike to it, and this was what 
Uncle Lock felt as regarded the suitor in question. It was not 
the consanguinity he objected to so much as me; but the pretext 
exactly suited his purpose, for no improvement in myself, or my 
position, could get over the fact that Sophy and I had had the 
same grandfather. 

Although I was an orphan, like herself, Uncle Lock never 
adopted me, but only, in due course, made me his confidential 
clerk and secretary. The salary I received for my services 
was small, but, on the other hand, I lived under the same 
roof with Sophy, which would have been compensation enough 
for anything. How Uncle Lock could have supposed it 
possible that such contiguity could have resulted in anything 

short of a passionate devotion to her is 
amazing to me, but he stigmatised it 
as idiotic. After expressing his views 
about the marriage of cousins (enter- 





XX 


“ EXPRESSING HIS VIEWS ABOUT THE MARRIAGE OF COUSINS.” 


tained, as 1 am persuaded, on the spur of the moment, and solely 
with an eye to my discomfiture), he added: ‘‘ Moreover, Master 
Charles, I cannot conceal from myself, and know no reason why 
I should do so from you, that it appears to me that your aspirations 
are not very creditable to your sense of honour. I don’t say that 
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your motives may be wholly mercenary, but you cannot be blind 
to the fact that Sophy will probably be my heiress, and you have 
nothing of your own but a hundred a year, so you are therefore 
in the position of a mere fortune-hunter. Do you think it a high- 
toned thing to look for your livelihood to your wife’s money?” 

I replied that I was so wildly fond of Sophy that such con- 
siderations had never occurred to me. 

** At all events,’ he went on, “they have now been presented to 
you; and what may also suggest itself to you is that, when I am 
dead and gone, my niece may, out of foolish good nature or other 
causes"’ (that was howhe spoke of the noblest emotions of the female 
heart), ‘throw herself away upon you, penniless 
though you be. NowI mean to stop that by the terms 
of my will, by which it will be provided that she shall 
marry a man of suitable fortune, say with 
$20,000 of his own—if she marries a beggar 
she will be a beggar herself, as in that case 
my money will go elsewhere. I don’t think 
so ill of you as to suppose you would 
drag her down to poverty and 
wretchedness, but believe that 
this proviso will put an end 

once for all to any nonsense 
between you, in which confi- 
dence I shall retain you in 
’ - , your present situation.” 
Shy (re mn 4 To this I replied that, as 
“1 WROTE TO HER LONG LETTERS.” to being a beggar, I could 
hardly think it possible that 
any man of humanity and good feeling (such as I paid him the 
compliment of being) could leave the only relation (except Sophy) 
he had in the world (myself) totally unprovided for. 

At this he grinned, I must say, most unbecomingly, and 
muttered something about somebody's “ infernal impudence.” I 
added that my expectations from him were not unreasonable, but 
only such as, I was sure, his own sense of right would dictate. I 
did not ask him for the sum he had mentioned as the lowest tender 
for Sophy’s hand, but only for a modest competence. I felt 
confident that if I had something to start with I could soon build 
up a fortune by my own exertions. 

To this he orly replied by a guttural noise, which I am afraid 
expressed contempt, and the subject dropped ; and for a long time 
things went on as they had done before. Notwithstanding that we 
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inhabited the same dwelling, I saw little of Sophy, being kept hard 
at work in my uncle’s office till near dinner time, and even when I 
got home had few opportunities of speaking with her alone. But I 
wrote to her long letters every night, and slipped them under her 
chamber door when I went down to my early breakfast with my 
uncle, at which she did not appear. They were very tender and 
hopeful, speaking of the great fortune I hoped to make one day, 
whose only value in my eyes would be its enabling me to call her 
mine. They were also plentifully interspersed with verse of the 
most touching kind. And she on her part replied to them in ‘the 
sweetest strain, adjuring me to keep a good heart, and be confident 
of her unchangeable love ; but still duty ran through all of them, 
and I am well convinced that her gratitude to our common relative 
(to whom she was indebted for all she had) would never have per- 
mitted her to disregard his prohibition so far as to wed me in 
secret, had I been capable of proposing such a thing. All these 
letters I kept, tied up with rose-coloured ribbon, and read and 
re-read again and again; I have reason to believe she did the 
like, nor did we ever dream that this innocent but agreeable 
correspondence would be interfered with. But one day it came 
to a sudden and miserable end. 
In Uncle Lock’s “study,” 
as he was pleased to term the 
apartment in which he often 
looked at his banker’s book, 
but which contained 
no other, stood an oak 
desk most beautifully 
carved. This was 
Sophy’s handi- 
work, and, as I 
had often told 
him, I envied 
him the posses- 
sion of it more 
than anything 
else in the world. 
One evening, 
when I returned 
from office, he 
threw this open, 
and displayed in it, to my great indignation, a great many bundles 
of letters tied with rose-coloured ribbon. DD 
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‘I found these in your room, young man, and they are the 
last you will ever receive from your cousin. She has given me her 
word never to write to you again, on condition that I do not 
destroy them, so here they will be kept safe enough.” 

Transported with passion at this outrage, I exclaimed : 

“When you ransacked my room I presume you read those 
letters.” 

*« You presume, sir, indeed,” he said, with a look of fury which 
I shall never forget. To do my uncle justice, he was too much of 
a gentleman to do anything of the kind, and such an imputation 
was inexcusable. I made some sort of apology, but he only 
answered : 

‘When I am dead, young man, you shall have them again, 
and not before.” 

Nothing more was said betweeen us, but I felt that I had 
done for myself, so far as that ‘“‘ modest competence” from Uncle 
Lock was concerned. It was characteristic of him, however, that 
this incident made no difference in our external relations. 

To outsiders, if we were not a united family, there was no 
sign of any domestic unpleasantness, and though they instinctively 
kept silence upon the matter, it was thought only probable (as, 
indeed, it well might be) that we two young people were well 
disposed to one another, and would sooner or later make a match 
of it. If my uncle had objected to such an eventuality it seemed 
only natural that he should have separated us, and placed me in 
some other office than his own; but, as has beer shown, he had 
taken another way with us, which he had good reason to feel 
would be still more efficacious. 

It was about six months after this that my uncle had a sudden 
illness, which, though it.did not confine him to the house for more 
than a day or two, was, as I afterwards discovered, of a very serious 
nature. He developed, in fact, symptoms of heart disease, and the 
doctor, adjured to be candid, informed him that it was a warning 
which would not be repeated—or, in other words, that his next 
seizure would be a fatal one. The old gentleman received 
this intelligence with much equanimity, merely observing that 
his affairs had long been arranged with a view to any such 
contingency; nor did I notice that it made the slightest differ- 
ence in his spirits or behaviour. There was, however, a 
little difference, so Sophy afterwards told me, with very genuine 
emotion, in his conduct to herself, which became more than 
ever tender. I am glad to say I never spoke a word against 
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him to her, and carefully concealed from her my convic‘ion that he 
intended to cut me off with a shilling—a belief which, I am con- 
strained to say, was never shaken by any demonstration of 
avuncular affection. The sequel, however, shows how easy it is to 
misjudge people, even when they are near relatives. 

My uncle, about this time, was making some changes in his 
investments, and one evening received more than £20,000 of 
securities from his stockbroker; as it was too late, of course, to 
place them in his banker's hands, he locked them up in his desk for 
the night, and retired to rest, neither better nor worse than usual. 

Unhappily, in the morning, he was found dead in his bed. 

This catastrophe, which 
| | | gave me genuine sorrow, 
cence A though there had certainly 
* been ‘no love lost” 
between us, 
affected Sophy 
extremely. 
There was no 
room in her 
F 4 mind for any 
| : ——— Fi Me ee consideration 
| 
} 











_ of material 

affairs, but for 

my part I could 

ly not help think- 

Y Wing | ‘ ing of Uncle 

y ms jill, “ee h Lock’s ‘‘testa- ~ 
JA . | " ‘mentary dispositions.” After the 
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funeral his man of business called 
Dh on her, but she refused to see him, 
“1 SUPPOSE IT IS ALL THE SAME,’ ° 
on aan” and referred him to me. 

** T suppose it is all the same,” 
he said, with a cheerful smile, and I feebly tried to look as if it was. 
**You see, as there are no relatives but you two,”’ he went on, 
‘‘and you two, as I understand, are going to be made one, there 
will be no necessity for even ‘a friendly suit,’ which otherwise the 
wording of your uncle's will might have necessitated. He has 
forbidden his niece to marry anyone who is not possessed of at 
least £20,000, but then, as if to indicate the very person he wished 
to wed her, he has left you that very sum, with just a few 
hundreds over to pay, I suppose, the legacy duty.” 
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‘¢ Dear old man,” I murmured; “ how like him!” 

“Yes; his method of leaving you the money was also 
peculiar, one might almost say characteristic. ‘To my nephew, 
John Lock,’ he says, ‘since I know he values it very highly, 
I leave my desk and its contents,’ and in the desk was this 








money. It, therefore, seems quite clear that it was intended 
for you.” 
1) fos Ks I nodded as confi- 
|! aie dently as I could nod, but 
_ words seemed somehow 
to fail me. 


It was not for me, a 
mere layman, to dispute 
a legal opinion. 
Sophy, too, held 
the same view as 
the lawyer. She 
had always 
thought, she said, 
that Uncle Lock 

had only her 
happiness in 
view, and how 
could he have 
taken a better way 
ae to ensure it? She 
“SHE HAD NOT A ee Gee (TESTAMENTARY) had not a doubt of 
his good (testa- 
mentary) intentions. It was not for me, at that early stage of my 
affections—before I have even married her—to contradict Sophy, 
nor, indeed, have I ever breathed a word of doubt upon the matter. 
But I sometimes think if Uncle Lock had lived a little longer— 
say twelve hours—that those bonds would have gone to the 
banker’s, and his ‘‘ desk and its contents’ would not have been vy 
quite so valuable a legacy as I found them. 























Detective Stories Gone Yrong. 


Phe Sfdventures of Sherlaw Rombs. 


By Luke SHARP. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE HUTCHINSON. 


(With apologies to Dr. Conan Doyle,-and his excellent book, ‘A Study 
in Scarlet.’’) 


DROPPED in on my friend, Sherlaw Kombs, to 
hear what he had to say about the Pegram mystery, 
as it had come to be called in the newspapers. I 
found him playing the violin with a look of sweet 
peace and serenity on his face, which I never noticed 
on the countenances of those within hearing distance. 
I knew this expression of seraphic calm indicated 
that Kombs had been deeply annoyed 
about something. Such, indeed, proved 
to be the case, for one of the morning 
papers had contained an article eulogising 
the alertness and general competence of 
Scotland Yard. So great was Sherlaw 
Kombs's contempt for Scotland Yard that 
he never would visit Scotland during his 
vacations, nor would he ever admit that 
a Scotchman was fit for anything but 
export. 
He generously put away his violin, for 
he had a sincere liking for me, and greeted 
“I FOUND HIM PLAYING THE VIOLIN.” me with his usual kindness. 
“I have come,” I began, plunging at once into the matter on 
my mind, ‘‘to hear what you think of the great Pegram mystery.” 
**T haven't heard of it,” he said quietly, just as if all London 
were not talking of that very thing. Kombs was curiously 
ignorant on some subjects, and abnormally learned on others. I 
found, for instance, that political discussion with him was impos- 
sible, because he did not know who Salisbury and Gladstone were. 
This made his friendship a great boon. 
“The Pegram mystery has baffled even Gregory, of Scotland 
Yard.” 
*“*T can well believe it,’ 
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said my friend, calmly. ‘ Perpetual 
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motion, or squaring the circle, would baffle Gregory. He’s an 
infant, is Gregory.” 

This was one of the things I always liked about Kombs. 
There was no professional jealousy in him, such as characterises 
so many other men. 

He filled his pipe, threw 
: himself into his deep-seated 
arm-chair, placed his 
~ nes feet on the mantel, and 
-. x clasped his hands be- 
» * ~~ hind his head. 
- ’ “Tell me about it,” he 
said simply. 

“Old Barrie Kipson,” I 
began, ‘‘ was a stockbroker in 
the City. Helived in Pegram, 
and it was his custom to 

“Come In!” shouted 
Kombs, without changing his 
position, but with a suddenness 
that startled me. I had heard no 





knock. 
*« Excuse me,” said my friend, laughing, 
‘‘ my invitation to enter was a trifle prema- 
ture. I was really so interested in your 
) recital that I spoke before I thought, which a- 
yw detective should never do. The fact is, a man 
will be here in a moment who will tell me all 
“THREW HIMSELF Into His about this crime, and so you will be spared 
DEEP-SEATED ARM-CHAIR. ° . ’ 
further effort in that line.” 

‘Ah, you have an appointment. In that case I will not 
intrude,” I said, rising. 

** Sit down; I have no appointment. I did not know until I 
spoke that he was coming.” 

I gazed at him in amazement. Accustomed as I was to his 
extraordinary talents, the man was a perpetual surprise to me. 
He continued to smoke quietly, but evidently enjoyed my con- 
sternation. 

** 1 see you are surprised. It is really too simple to talk about, 
but, from my position opposite the mirror, I can see the reflection © 
of objects in the street. A man stopped, looked at one of my 
cards, and then glanced across the street. I recognised my card, 
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because, as you know, they are all in scarlet. If, as you say, 
London is talking of this mystery, it naturally follows that he will 
talk of it, and the chances are he wished to consult with me upon 
it. Anyone can see that, besides there is always Come in!” 

There was a rap at the door this time. 

A stranger entered. Sherlaw Kombs did not change his 
lounging attitude. 

‘‘T wish to see Mr. Sherlaw Kombs, the detective,” said 
the stranger, coming within the range of the smoker's vision. 

‘This is Mr. Kombs,” I remarked at last, as my friend smoked 
quietly, and seemed half-asleep. 

** Allow me to introduce myself,” continued "the stranger, 
fumbling for a card. ' 

‘‘ There is no need. You are a journalist,” said 
Kombs. ' 

*‘ Ah,” said the stranger, somewhat taken 2B 
aback, ‘‘ you know me, then.” 

‘‘ Never saw or heard of you in my life 
before.” 

‘Then how in the world 

‘‘Nothing simpler. You write for an 
evening paper. You have written an article 
slating the book of a friend. He will feel 
badly about it, and you will condole with 
him. He will never know who stabbed him 
unless I tell him.” 

‘The devil!” cried the journalist, sinking 
into a chair and mopping his brow, while his 
face became livid. 

“‘ Yes,” drawled Kombs, “it is a devil of a settee: 
shame that such things are done. But what «yoy see 4 journauist: 
would you? as we say in France.” 

When the journalist had recovered his second wind he pulled 
himself together somewhat. ‘ Would you object to telling me how 
you know these particulars about a man you say you have never 
seen?” 

“I rarely talk’ about these things,” said Kombs with great 
composure. ‘ But as the cultivation of the habit of observation 
may help you in your profession, and thus in a remote degree 
benefit me by making your paper less deadly dull, I will tell you. 
Your first and second fingers are smeared with ink, which shows 
that you write a great deal. This smeared class embraces two 
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sub-classes, clerks or accountants, and journalists. Clerks have 
to be neat in their work. The ink smear is slight in their case. 
Your fingers are badly and carelessly smeared ; therefore, you are 
a journalist. You have an evening paper in your pocket. Any 
one might have any evening paper, but yours is a Special Edition, 
which will not be on the streets for half-an-hour yet. You must 
have obtained it before you ‘eft the office, and to do this you must 
be on the staff. A book notice is marked with a blue pencil. A 
journalist always despises every article in his own paper not written 
by himself; therefore, you wrote the article you have marked, and 
doubtless are about to send it to the author of the book referred to. 
Your paper makes a speciality of abusing all books not written by 
some member of its own staff. That the author is a friend of yours, 
I merely surmised. It is all a trivial example of ordinary obser- 
vation.” 

* Really, combs, you are the most wonderful 
man on earth. You are the 
equal of Gregory, by Jove, 
you are.” 

A frown marred the brow 
of my friend as he placed 
his pipe on the sideboard and 
drew his self-cocking six- 
shooter. 

‘Do you mean to insult 
me, sir?” 

“TI do not—I—I assure 
you. You are fit to take 

charge of Scotland Yard to-morrow — I 
am in earnest, indeed I am, sir.” 

“Then heaven help you,” cried Kombs, 
slowly raising his right arm. 

I sprang between them. 

** Don’t shoot!” I cried. “ You will spoil 
Caan the carpet. Besides, Sherlaw, don’t you see 
“*pon’r suoot,’ 1 crrep.” the man means well. He actually thinks it 
is a compliment !”’ 

“‘ Perhaps you are right,” remarked the detective, flinging his 
revolver carelessly beside his pipe, much to the relief of the third 
party. Then, turning to the journalist, he said, with his customary 
bland courtesy— 

“You wanted to see me, I think you said. _What can I do for 
you, Mr. Wilber Scribbings ?” 
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The journalist started. 

‘** How do you know my name ?” he gasped. 

Kombs waved his hand impatiently. 

** Look inside your hat if you doubt your own name.” 

I then noticed for the first time that the name was plainly to 
be seen inside the top-hat Scribbings held upside down in his 
hands. 

“* You have heard, of course, of the Pegram mystery——” 

“Tush,” cried the detective; ‘do not, I beg of you, call ita 
mystery. There is no such thing. Life would become more 
tolerable if there ever was a mystery. Nothing is original. Every- 
thing has been done before. What about the Pegram affair?” 

“‘The Pegram—ah—case has baffled everyone. The Evening 
Blade wishes you to investigate, so that it may publish the result. 
It will pay you well. Will you accept the commission ?” 

‘Possibly. Tell me about the case.” . 

“T thought everybody 
knew the particulars. Mr. 
Barrie Kipson lived at Peg- 
ram. He carried a first-class 
season ticket between the 
terminus and that station. 
It was his custom to leave for 
Pegram on the 5.30 train each 
evening. Some weeks ago, Mr. 
Kipson was brought down by the 
influenza. On his first visit to 
the City after his recovery, he drew something 
like £300 in notes, and left the office at his 
usual hour to catch the 5.30. He was never 
seen again alive, as far asthe public have been 
able to learn. He was found at Brewster in a 
first-class compartment on the Scotch Express, “se prew somerHine Like 

3 £300 IN NOTES,” 
which does not stop between London and 
Brewster. There was a bullet in his head, and his money was 
gone, pointing plainly to murder and robbery.” 

** And where is the mystery, might I ask?” 

“There are several unexplainable things about the case. 
First, how came he on the Scotch Express, which leaves at six, 
and does not stop at Pegram? Second, the ticket examiners at 
the terminus would have turned him out if he showed his season 
ticket ; and all the tickets sold for the Scotch Express on the 21st 
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are accounted for. Third, how could the murderer have escaped ? 
Fourth, the passengers in the two compartments on each side of 
the one where the body was found heard no scuffle and no shot 
fired.”’ : 

“‘Are you sure the Scotch Express on the 21st did not stop 
between London and Brewster?” 

“Now that you mention the fact, it did. It was stopped by 
signal just outside of Pegram. There was a few moments’ pause, 
when the line was reported clear, and it went on again. This 
frequently happens, as there is a branch line beyond Pegram.” 

Mr. Sherlaw Kombs pondered for a few moments, smoking his 
pipe silently. 

““I presume you wish the solution in time for to-morrow’s 
paper?” 

‘Bless my soul, no. The editor thought if you 
evolved a theory in a month you would do well.” 

*«My dear sir, I do not deal with theories, but 
with facts. If you can make it convenient to call 
here to-morrow at 8 a.m. I will give you the 
full particulars early enough for the first 
edition. There is no sense in taking up much 
time over so simple an aftair as the Pegram 
case. Good afternoon, sir.” 

Mr. Scribbings was too much as- 
tonished to return the greeting. He 
left in a speechless condition, and I 
saw him go up the street with his hat 
still in his hand. 

Sherlaw Kombs relapsed into his 
old lounging attitude, with his hands 
clasped behind his head. The smoke came from 
his lips in quick puffs at first, then at longer inter- 
{> . vals. I saw he was coming to a conclusion, so 

I said nothing. 
Cup men oemy  e Finally he spoke in his most dreamy manner. 
«TI do not wish to seem to be rushing things at 
all, Whatson, but I am going out to-night on the Scotch Express. 
Would you care to accompany me?” 
« Bless me!” I cried, glancing at the clock, “ you haven’t time, 


‘it is after five now.” 


‘Ample time, Whatson—ample,” he murmured, without 
changing his position. ‘I give myself a minute and a half to 
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change slippers and dressing gown for boots and coat, three 
seconds for hat, twenty-five seconds to the street, forty-two seconds 
waiting for a hansom, and then seven minutes at the terminus 
before the express starts. I shall be glad of your company.” 

I was on!y too happy to have the privilege of going with him. 
It was most interesting to watch the workings of so inscrutable a 
mind. As we drove under the lofty iron roof of the terminus I 
noticed a look of annoyance pass over his face. 

‘“We are fifteen seconds ahead of our time,” he remarked, look- 
ing at the big clock. “I dislike having a miscalculation of that 
sort occur.” 

The great Scotch Express stood 
ready for its long journey. The de- 
tective tapped one of the guards on 
the shoulder. 

“You have heard of the so-called 
Pegram mystery, I presume ?” 

‘Certainly, sir. It happened on 
this very train, sir.” 

“Really? Is the same carriage 
still on the train ?” 

‘“ Well, yes, sir, it is,” replied the 
guard, lowering his voice, ‘‘ but of 
course, sir, we have to keep very ouiet 
about it. People wovldn’t travel in 
a it, else, sir.” 

“Doubtless. Do you happen to 
know if anybody occupies the com- 
partment in which the body was 


, & 
ae 


found ?”’ 7 ati ‘THE DETECTIVE TAPPED 

cA lady and gentleman, sir; I ONE OF THE GUARDS ON THE SHOULDER.” 
put ’em in myself, sir.” 

‘Would you further oblige me,” said the detective, deftly 

' slipping half-a-sovereign into the hand of the guard, “ by going to 
ole the window and informing them in an offhand casual sort of way 
that the tragedy took place in that compartment ?”’ 

‘“‘ Certainly, sir.” 

We followed the guard, and the moment he had imparted his 
news there was a suppressed scream in the carriage. Instantly a 
lady came out, followed by a florid-faced gentleman, who scowled 
at the guard. We entered the now empty compartment, and 
Kombs said : 
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‘We would like to be alone here until we reach Brewster.” 

*«T'll see to that, sir,” answered the guard, locking the door. 

When the official moved away, I asked my friend what he 
expected to find in the carriage that would cast 
any light on the case. 

** Nothing,” was his brief reply. 

“Then why do you come?” 

** Merely to corroborate the conclusions I & 
have already arrived at.” fo) 

** And might I ask what those conclusions ‘J, 






are ?” it 

** Certainly,” replied the detective, with “a= ; 
a touch of lassitude in his voice. “I beg a 
to call your attention, first, to the fact that this 
train stands between two platforms, and can be en- 
tered from either side. Any man familiar with the 
station for years would be aware of that fact. This 
shows how Mr. Kipson entered the train just | *\\ 
before it started.” _ » \vely 

“But the door on this side is locked,” I wiigmenelies os hae 
objected, trying it. cam Ove. ° 

“Of course. But every season ticket-holder carries a key. This 
accounts for the guard not seeing him, and for the absence of a 
ticket. Now let me give you some information about the influenza. 
The patient's temperature rises several degrees above normal, and 
he has a fever. When the malady has run its course, the tem- 
perature falls to three-quarters of a degree below normal. These 
facts are unknown to you, I imagine, because you are a doctor.” 

I admitted such was the case. 

** Well, the consequence of this fall in temperature is that the 
convalescent’s mind turns towards thoughts of suicide. Then is 
the time he should be watched by his friends. Then was the time 
Mr. Barrie Kipson’s friends did not watch him. You remember 
the 21st, of course. No? It was a most depressing day. Fog 
all around and mud under foot. Very good. He resolves on 
suicide. He wishes to be unidentified, if possible, but forgets his 
season ticket. My experience is that a man about to commit a 
crime always forgets something. ”’ 

“But how do you account for the disappearance of the 
money ?” 

** The money has nothing to do with the matter. If he was a 
deep man, and knew the stupidness of Scotland Yard, he probably 
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sent the notes to an enemy. If not, they may have been given to 
a friend. Nothing is more calculated to prepare the mind for self- 
destruction than the prospect of a night ride __,. 

on the Scotch express, and the view from Mp} 

the windows of the train as it passes 
through the northern part of London is 
particularly conducive to thoughts of an- 
nihilation.”’ 

‘“What became of the weapon?” 

“That is just the point on which I 
wish to satisfy myself. Excuse me for a 
moment.” 

Mr. Sherlaw Kombs drew down the 
window on the right hand side, and ex- 
amined the top of the casing minutely with 
a magnifying glass. Presently he heaved 
a sigh of relief, and drew up the sash. 

“Just as I expected,” he remarked, 
speaking more to himself than to me. 
‘There is a slight dent on the top of the 
window-frame. It is of such a nature as : 
to be made only by the trigger of a pistol Na ym 
falling from the nerveless hand of a suicide. “examivep tHe Top oF 
He intended to throw the weapon far out of 7 Sesnwrine 61258.” 
the window, but had notthe strength. It 
might have fallen into the carriage. As a matter of fact, it 
bounced away from the line and lies among the grass about 
ten feet six inches from the outside rail. The only question that 
’ now remains is where the deed was committed, and the exact 
present position of the pistol reckoned in miles from London, but 
that, fortunately, is too simple to even need explanation.” 

“Great heavens, Sherlaw!” I cried. ‘‘ How can you call that 
simple? It seems to me impossible to compute.” 

We were now flying over Northern London, and the great 
detective leaned back with every sign of ennui, closing his eyes. 
At last he spoke wearily : 

“It is really too elementary, Whatson, but I am always willing 
to oblige a friend. I shall be relieved, however, when you are able 
to work out the A BC of detection for yourself, although I shall 
never object to helping you with the words of more than three 
syllables. Having made up his mind to commit suicide, Kipson 
naturally intended to do it before he reached Brewster, because 
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tickets are again examined at that point. When the train began 
to stop at the signal near Pegram, he came to the false conclusion 
that it was stopping at Brewster. The fact that the shot was not 
heard is accounted for by the screech of the air-brake, added to the 
noise of the train. Probably the whistle was also sounding at the 
same moment. The train being a fast express would stop as near 
the signal as possible. The air-brake will stop a train in twice its 
own length. Call it three times in this case. Very well. At 
three times the length of this train from the signal-post towards 
London, deducting half the length of the train, as this carriage is in 
the middle, you will find the pistol.” 

“ Wonderful!” I exclaimed. 

**Commonplace,” he mur- 
mured. 

Atthis moment the whistle 
sounded shrilly, and we felt the 
grind of the air-brakes. 

“The Pegram signal again,” 
: cried Kombs, with something 
Ni z almost like enthusiasm. ‘“ This 
is indeed luck. We will get 
out here, Whatson, and test the 
matter.” 

As the train stopped, we got out 
on the right-hand side of the line. 
The engine stood panting im- 
patiently under the red light, which 
changed to green as I looked at it. 
"on oun enan eneseen As the train moved on with increas- 

WE GOT OUT.” ing speed, the detective counted the 

carriages, and noted down the 
number. It was now dark, with the thin crescent of the 
moon hanging in the western sky throwing a weird half- 
light on the shining metals. The rear lamps of the train 
disappeared around a curve, and the signal stood at baleful red 
again. The black magic of the lonesome night in that strange 
place impressed me, but the detective was a most practical man. 
He placed his back against the signal-post, and paced up the line 
with even strides, counting his steps. I walked aleng the per- 
manent way beside him silently. At last he stopped, and took a 
tape-line from his pocket. He ran it out until the ten feet six inches 
were unrolled, scanning the figures in the wan light of the new 
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moon. Giving me the end, he placed his knuckles on the metals, 
motioning me to proceed down the embankment. I stretched out 
the line, and then sank my hand in, 

the damp grass to mark the spot. 





“IT IS THE PISTOL,’ SAID KOMBS QUIETLY.” 


*¢ Good God!” I cried, aghast, ‘‘ whze* is this ? ” 
“It is the pistol,” said Kombs quietly. 
It was! ! 


Journalistic London will not soon forget the sensation that 
was caused by the record of the investigations of Sherlaw Kombs, 
as printed at length in the next day’s Evening Blade. Would that 
my story ended here. Alas! Kombs contemptuously turned over 
the pistol to Scotland Yard. The meddlesome officials, actuated, 
as I always hold, by jealousy, found the name of the seller upon 
it. They investigated. The seller testified that it had never been 
in the possession of Mr. Kipson, as far as he knew. It was sold to 
a man whose description tallied with that of a criminal long 
watched by the police. He was arrested, and turned Queen’s 
evidence in the hope of hanging his pal. It seemed that Mr. 
Kipson, who was a gloomy, taciturn man, and usually came home 
in a compartment by himself, thus escaping observation, had been 
murdered in the lane leading to his house. After robbing him, the 
miscreants turned their thoughts towards the disposal of the body 
—a subject that always occupies a first-class criminal mind before 
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the deed is done. They agreed to place it on the line, and have it 
mangled by the Scotch Express, then nearly due. Before they got 
the body half-way up the embankment the express came along 
and stopped. The guard got out and walked along the other side 
to speak with the engineer. The thought of putting the body into 
an empty first-class carriage instantly occurred to the murderers. 
They opened the door with the deceased’s key. It is supposed 
that the pistol dropped when they were hoisting the body in 
the carriage. 

The Queen's evidence dodge didn’t work, and Scotland Yard 
ignobly insulted my friend Sherlaw Kombs by sending him a pass 
to see the villains hanged. 











F{n Ornithological Plomance. 
By W. L. ALDEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY RICHARD JACK. 


hotel. One of them was a grizzled, middle-aged man, who 
sat silent and apart from the others and consumed his 

heavy ‘black cigar with a somewhat gloomy air. The other three 
were briskly talking. They had been three days in Paris, and had 
visited the Moulin Rouge, the tomb of Napoleon, and the sewers, 
and naturally felt that they were thoroughly acquainted with the 
French capital, the French Government, and the French people. 
They were unanimously of the opinion that Paris was in all things 
fifty years behind the age, and at least sixty behind Chicago. 
There was nothing fit to eat, drink, or smoke in Paris. The 
French railway carriages were wretched, and afforded no facilities 
for burning travellers in case of an accident. The morals of 
French society—as studied at the Moulin Rouge—were utterly 
corrupt, owing possibly to that absence of free trade in wives and 
husbands which a liberal system of divorce permits. The French 
people did not understand English, which was alone sufficient to 
prove them unfit for self-government, and their preference for 
heavy five franc pieces when they might have adopted soft and 
‘greasy dollar bills showed their incurable lack of cleanliness. 

Suddenly the silent man touched the bell and summoned a 
waiter. 

‘“‘ Waiter,’ he said, as that functionary entered the room, 
‘“‘ bring me an owl.” 

‘“« If you please, sir?” suggested the waiter, timidly. 

‘<I said, bring me an owl. -If you pretend to talk English you 
ought to understand that.” 

“Yes, sir. Certainly, sir. How would you please to have the 
nowl ?” 

‘‘ Never you mind. You go and bring me an owl, and don’t 
be too long about it.” 


The waiter was gone some little time, and, then returning, said, 
E E 


[Ev Americans were sitting in the smoking room of a Paris 
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‘“‘ T am very sorry, sir, but we cannot give you a nowi to-night. 
The barkeeper is out of one of the materials for making nowls. 
But I can bring you a very nice cocktail.” 








“* WAITER,’ HE SAID, AS THAT FUNCTIONARY ENTERED THE ROOM, ‘BRING ME AN OWL. 


“ Never mind,” replied the American. ‘“ That’lldo. You can 
go now.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said one of the three anatomisers of 
the French people, speaking with that air of addressing a vast 
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popular assemblage which is so characteristic of dignified American 
conversationalists. ‘‘ Would you do me the favour to tell me, and 
these gentlemen, why you ordered an owl ?” 

**] don’t mind telling you,” was the answer, “but I can’t very 
well do it without telling you a story first.” 

‘** All right, Colonel. Give us the story by all means.” 

The elderly American leaned back in his chair searching for 
inspiration with his gaze fixed on the chandelier. He rolled his 
cigar lightly from one corner of his mouth to the other, and back 
again, and presently began: 

** A parrot, gentlemen, is the meanest of all creation. People 
that are acquainted with parrots, and I don’t know as you are, 
generally admit that there is nothing that can make a _ parrot 
ashamed of himself. Now this is a mistake, for I've seen a parrot 
made ashamed of himself, and he was the most conceited parrot 
that was ever seen outside of Congress. It happened in this way. 

‘‘ IT came home one day and found a parrot 
in the house. My 
daughter Mamie had 
hought him off a sailor 
who was_ tramping 
through thew..n. Said 
he had_ been _ ship- 
wrecked, and he and the 
parrot were the only 
persons saved. 














Pan 


“HE AND THE PARROT WERE THE ONLY PERSONS SAVED. 


He had made up his mind never to part with that bird, but he was 
so anxious to get to the town where his mother lived that he would 
sell him for a dollar.: So Mamie she buys him, and hangs him 
up in the parlour, and waits for him to talk. 

‘‘ It turned out that the parrot couldn't talk anything but Spanish, 
and very little of that. And he wouldn't learn a word of English, 
though my daughter worked over him as if he had been a whole 
Sunday school. But one day he all at once began to teach him- 
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self English. Invented a sort of Ollendorff way of studying, 
perhaps because he had heard Mamie studying French that way. 
He'd begin by saying, ‘Does Polly want a cracker ?’ and then 
he'd go on and ring the changes. For example, just to give you 
an idea of the system, hed say, ‘Does Polly want the lead 
cracker of the plumber, or the gold cracker of the candlestick 
maker ?’ and then he’d answer, ‘ No, Polly does not want the 
lead cracker of the plumber, nor the gold cracker of the candle- 
stick maker, but the large steel cracker of the 
blacksmith.’ He used to study in this way three 
hours every morning, and three 
every afternoon, and never 
stop for Sundays, being, as I 
suppose, a Roman Catholic, 
and not a Sabbath-keeping 
bird. I never saw a 
bird so bent on learn- 
ing a language as 
this one was, and he 
fetched it. In three 
months’ time that 
parrot could talk 
English as well as 
you or me, and a 
blamed sight better 
than that waiter who 
pretends that he talks 
English. The trouble was 
the parrot would talk all 
the time when he was 
not asleep. My wife 
is no slouch at talk- 
ing, but I’ve seen her 
burst into tears 
and say, ‘It’s no 
use, I can't get 

in a word edge- 











“ASKING THE CAT IF HE HAD EVER SEEN A MOUSE.” wise. And no 
more could she. That 


bird was just talking us deaf, dumb, and blind. ‘The cat, he gave 
‘it up at an early stage of the proceedings. The parrot was 
so personal in his remarks—askingthe cat if he had ever seen 
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a mouse in his whole life, and wanting to know who it was that 
helped him to paint the back fence red the other night, till the cat, 
after cursing till all was blue, went out of the house and never 
showed up again. He hadn't the slightest regard for anybody’s 
feelings, that bird hadn’t. No parrot ever has. 

‘“‘He wasn't content with talking three-fourths of the time, but 
he had a habit of thinking out loud which was far worse than his 
conversation. For instance, when young Jones called of an even- 
ing on my daughter, the parrot would say, ‘ Well, I suppose that 
young idiot will stay till midnight, and keep the whole house 
awake as usual.’ Or when the Unitarian minister came to see 
my wife the parrot would just as likely as not remark, ‘Why 
don’t he hire a hall if he must preach, instead of coming here and 
wearing out the furniture.’ Nobody would believe that the parrot 
made these remarks of his own accord, but insisted that we must 
have taug.it them to him. Naturally, folks didn’t like this sort 
of thing, and after a while hardly anybody came inside our front 
door. 

“And then that bird developed a habit of bragging that was 
simply disgusting. He would sit up by the hour and brag about 
his superiority to other birds, and the beauty of his feathers, and 
his cage, and the gorgeousness of the parlour, and the general 
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“ THE PARROT BEGAN BY TRYING TO DAZZLE THE OWL WITH HIS CONVERSATION, 
BUT IT WOULDN'T WORK.” 
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meanness of everything except himself and his possessions. He 
made me so tired that I sometimes wished I was deaf. You see 
it was the infernal ignorance of the bird that aggravated me. He 
didn’t know a thing of the world outside of our parlour; and yet 
he’d brag and brag till you couldn't rest. 

*« You may say, why didn’t we kill him, or sell him, or give him to 
the missionaries, or something of that sort. Well Mamie, she said 
it would be the next thing to murder if we were to wring his neck ; 
and that selling him would be about the same as the slave trade. 
She wouldn't let me take the first step towards getting rid of the 
parrot, and the prospect was that he'd drive us clean out of the 
house. 

**One day a man who had had considerable experience of parrots 
happened to come in, and when I complained of the bird he said, 
‘Why don't you get an owl? You get an owl, and hang him up 
close to that parrot’s cage, and in about two days you'll find that 
your bird’s dead sick of unprofitable conversation.’ 

“Well, I got a small owl, and put him in a cage close to the 
parrot’s cage. The parrot began by trying to dazzle the owl with 
his conversation, but it wouldn't work. The owl sat and looked 
at the parrot just as solemn as a minister whose salary has been 
cut down, and after a while the parrot tried him with Spanish. It 
wasn't of any use. Nota word would the owl let on to under- 








“ ONE OF THEM INVITED THE OTHER TWC TO STEP OVER TO HENRY’S 
AND .TAKE SOMETHING.” 
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stand. Then the parrot tried bragging, and laid himself out to 
make the owl believe that of all the parrots in existence he was 
the ablest. But he couldn't turn a feather of the owl. That 
noble bird sat silent as the grave, and looked at the parrot as if to 
say, ‘ This is indeed a melancholy exhibition of imbecility !’ 
Well, before night that parrot was so ashamed of himself that he 
closed for repairs, and from that day forth he never spoke an un- 
necessary word. Such, gentlemen, is the influence of example 
even on the worst of birds.” 

The American lit a fresh cigar, and, pulling his hat over his 
eyes, fell into profound meditation. His three auditors made no 
comment on his story, and did not repeat the inquiry why he had 
asked the waiter for an owl. They smoked in silence for some 
moments, and then one of them invited the other two to step over 
to Henry’s and take something—an invitation which they promptly 
accepted, and the smoking room knew them no more that night. 
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F Suicide. 


By Maser E. Worrton. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE Misses HAMMOND. 


iy you don’t get away at once, af once, mind you, the conse- 
quences will be of the gravest. To winter in England in 
your present condition would be deliberate suicide.” 

This was the verdict with which Major Dallas had been 
confronted that morning, and this it was which he was now 
pondering as he sat at the club window in St. James’s Street, 
meditating the few arrangements it would be necessary to 
make before starting for Egypt in, say, a couple of days’ time. 
The prospect was not a disagreeable one. His 
wife had died years before; his only child, a 
son, was married and settled in London; and 
the quiet home in Dorset, where he spent the 
greater part of the year, could be trusted to take 
care of itself. It was not worth while running 
down to it again—two or three letters would 
suffice, and then he could pick up whatever was 
absolutely necessary in 
town, say good-bye to 
Ralph, and be off. There 
was no possible escape 
from the unconciliatory 
opinion as regards his 
health, for the doctor was 
a personal friend of his 
own, and had impressed 
upon him at some length 
both the present precarious 
condition of his lungs, and that it would be “ deliberate suicide "— 
the phrase kept recurring to his patient's mind—if he stayed in 
England. And to Dallas, being a man of simple, old-fashioned 
creeds and God-fearing habits, this settled the matter. 

He was just beginning a note to his lawyer when the desultory 
talk of a little knot of men near him, to which he had been 
listening perforce, though without heeding it, suddenly arrested his 
attention. 











“HE SAT AT THE CLUB WINDOW.” 
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“There goes Ray,” said a voice, apparently in reference to a 
man who was then passing. ‘I bet you anything you like he is 
going to call on Mrs. Ralph Dallas. He is head over ears in love 
with her, you know.” 

“You should join the staff of The Repeater,” returned one of 
the two friends he addressed. ‘‘ They have a partiality for stale 
news there.” 

The first speaker flushed hotly. He was 
little more than a lad, and a possible scandal 
being a newer thing to him than to his com- 
panions, he felt nettled at the way his 
remarks had been received. 

‘‘T believe she'll bolt with him 
sooner or later, from what I am told,” 
he said sagely, and would have waxed 
eloquent upon the subject had the 
others not agreed carelessly, and then 
“| sauntered off, none of the three be- 

s stowing a secondary glance on the 
eiderly man at the writing table. Dallas 
y was very seldom at his club, and but 
few of the members knew him by sight. 

His hand trembled a little as he laid 
down his pen, and, sorting the letters 
in his pocket-book, took up one from 
his son. Ray? Ray? Surely Ralph 
had mentioned that name in his last 
letter. Yes, here it was. 

“This secretary business keeps me 
pretty close at work, and the little Thursday dinners you ask about 
have almost fallen through. However, I want to arrange one when 
you are in town, if I can possibly spare an evening, to make you 
acquainted with a Mr. $ulius Ray, of whom we see a good deal. 
He is a brilliant talker, and I think would interest you.” 

Dallas was not an emotional man. The hand with which 
he refolded the letter was quite steady again, and he did not 
shift his attitude as he sat thinking over what he had heard. 
He had thought the young people so happy; what was this 
horrible thing these men had openly discussed? To be sure 
he had never quite understood Ralph’s choice, nor cared much 
for his young wife, Elizabeth. She was a_pale-faced girl, 
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“TOOK UP ONE FROM HIS SON.” 





“SHE WAS A PALE-FACED GIRL.” 
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given to dressing in neutral tints, and was apt to 
jar upon the Major, who was ultra-fastidious on 
such points, by her excessive anxiety to do the 
right thing socially, and to mould her opinions 
upon those of the Countess of Townley, who was 
the great lady of her little world. But it was 
characteristic of him that when once the first 
shock of the thing was over, he insisted to him- 
self that if this were true it was thanks to 
Ralph's self-absorption. It could not be the 
ault of a young girl, and one, too, who bore the 
name of his dead wife. Very slowly he tore up 
the half-written letter, and, without farther 
thought of the doctor’s warning, went out 
into the misty streets, and so on to his son’s 
home. At all events, he decided, he would 
not leave England for a week or two; he 
would see how matters went. 

Matters went in such a fashion that 
when, Christmas being now within appre- 
ciable distance, Julius Ray and his friend's 
wife met by appointment one morning at 
a Bond Street gallery, they greeted each 
other with more than their usual pleasure, 
owing to the fact that for the last five 
7) days their little outings had been marred 
—# by an unwelcome third, in the person of 
a ~4 Major Dallas. 
wn “I never knew such a tactless booby 
in my life!” Ray said irritably, in com- 
menting on this fact. ‘Can't he see for himself that his room 
would be preferred to his company ?” 

‘‘ | wish he could,” said little Mrs. Ralph ruefully. ‘But he is 
so fond of going about, and it would offend Ralph awfully if I refused 
to take him now he is our guest. And besides, he is an old dear! I 
believe if I asked him to cut off his head, he would give it me.” 

Ray glanced at her askance. This almost childish fashion 
of taking his speeches literally lent her an odd fascination which 
sometimes piqued, sometimes delighted him. What was the use 
of pretending to him? When one watches a man fall over a 
precipice, it is a pretty safe conclusion to warrant him dead at the 
bottom. And there are certain flirtations which are bound to 
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find their last chapter in the night train to Paris, and in a fool's 
paradise located somewhere south of Monte Carlo. 

‘You'll make me jealous,” he said sud- 
denly, and she turned and laughed at him. 

“You,” she said, and Ray’s ill-humour 
vanished. Dallas might blunder on as he 
would, for there was no other inal! the world 
who could bring such a look to her face as that. 

** Where are you supposed to be now?” he 
asked her presently, for it worried her 
to look at pictures systematically, and 
her plan of sitting on a central couch, 
and just glancing at whatever, by 
virtue of frame or colouring, 
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caught her eye, was con- eer” 4 eR, 
ducive to much cosy chatter. § : ' : 

** At the dressmaker's,” 
she answered, with a blithe 
little laugh. ‘Evén the 
most devoted of fathers-in- 
law could not pretend to any 
authority on gowns.” 

“Or coats,” said Ray 
with a smile. 

** Did I quite ruin you 
over it?” she returned. “I 
can’t help it, Ju. When 
you told me to give the 
tailor carte blanche, I could 
not resist this beauty. You 
like me in fur, don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

** Or out of it, Ju?” 

s Yes.” “WHAT YOU WOULD HAVE ME THINK, DEAR.’ 

“In fact, you think me 

*“What you would have me think, dear.” His hand stole 
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forward and imprisoned hers: the room was deserted, save for 
the secretary, who, at the farther corner, was discreetly mending 
the fire: the scent of the violets she had fastened to her muff 
rose fragrantly in the hushed, warm air. ‘I want to be just the 
complement of you, supplying—well, furs, if the whim so takes 
you, or friendship when you choose to take it. Sympathy always 
—have I not proved it ?—and more than sympathy when you— 
when you let me. Is this a very low ambition ?” 

“It is a very comfortable one for me,” said the girl. ‘ But more 
than sympathy ? What canbemore?” She freed her hand, and 
began toying with the violets. ‘I don’t see what can be more.” 

Julius Ray possessed the great gift of being able to hold his 
tongue, and it was only when she turned to him enquiringly that 
he broke the marked silence. 

/ “Oh, nothing, of course,” he ag reed 
suavely, and was rewarded for his re- 
ticence by the sudden flood of crimson 
which dyed her face. 

They spoke of other things certainly, 
but to the calculations of both that ended 
their talk for the time being, and after 
it, Elizabeth’s visits to her dressmaker 
grew more frequent. 

“It is so provoking,” she would ex- 
plain to her visitor, ‘‘ but I daren’t offend 
the woman, and she is so fidgety she 
insists on a fresh fitting for each wrinkle.” 

The Major always begged that he 
might not be allowed to trespass too far 
upon her time, with that flavour of old- 
fashioned courtesy in the words which 
she found so pleasant. He also was in a fool’s 
paradise just then, and whenever the cough 
bamnntdinhen Saaeae attacked him suddenly became pecu- 

EVENING CLOTHES.” liarly troublesome, he solaced himself with the 
reflection that at all events Elizabeth and Julius Ray met far less 
often. But it was hard work. Night after night he used to get into 
his thin evening clothes, though not without a wistful recollection 
of the shabby old velveteen suit down in Dorsetshire, and take her 
out to whatever theatre or gathering she might select ; and then 
hang about for hours, a pathetic enough looking figure, had it 
occurred to anyone to notice him, with his bright eyes, and thin, 
flushed cheeks. 
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“It is awfully good of you, father,” Ralph said to him once. 
“You make me positively ashamed of myself. But I daren’t risk 
my chances by taking holiday from Ledbury just now.” 

The young man intended to stand at the next election, and the 
pivot of his hopes was Lord Ledbury’s influence. 

“Set your mind at rest. I like it,” returned the elder man 
quietly. 

He was dotingly fond of his boy, but that was not the reason 
he spent that winter with so silent a tongue. Had the ambitious, 
self-absorbed, trusting young husband possessed a different nature, 
he might have hinted somewhat of his suspicions, but as it was 
Ralph would either have pooh-poohed the whole affair, or would 
have created such a loud-voiced disturbance that the home 
happiness would have been effectually injured. Besides, the 
Major had learnt that Ray was a married man avith a wife and 
child shut away somewhere in Chiswick, so probably that horrible 
club rumour had been devoid of all truth. It was only when he 
heard by the merest accident that the two met invariably once a 
day, and often twice, that he spoke to his daughter-in-law for the 
first time about her husband's friend. 

**] may be unreasonable,” he said, “but I do not like Mr. 
Ray.” 

‘Don’t you?” asked Elizabeth, indifferently. 

It was late afternoon, and she and her self-invited guest 
were together in the fire-lit drawing-room. Tea and the lamps 
were not due for some minutes, and the Major decided it was 
fairer to speak to her in the half-lights, when he could not watch 
her face. 

** Yes, it may be a foolish prejudice, but personally I dislike 
men who socially ignore their wives.” 

*‘ Ignore their wives ?” 

*“Yes. Go out and about without them, I mean. We have 
often met him ;. we have never met Mrs. Ray.” 

** But Julius is not married.” 

In the extremity of her surprise, the name slipped out 
unnoticed. 

“Pardon me,” said the Major politely, “‘ but he is. Mrs. Ray 
lives at 3, Sydney Villas, Bedford Park.” 

‘‘ How do you know?” 

The girl was completely in the shadow, but the question 
sounded breathless. 


** Oh, quite casually. I forget how.” The Major blushed at 
F F 
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the lie as he uttered it. ‘‘ But naturally you know this, knowing 
him so well. I only mentioned it as the reason of my dislike. A 
foolish prejudice, as I said.” 

Here a servant opened the door to bring in the lamp, but at 
the first glimmer of its tell-tale light, Elizabeth cried out sharply, 
and as if in sudden pain. 

“Take it away! Take it away in- 
stantly,” she said. ‘I have neuralgia, 
neuralgia in my eyes. I will not 
have a light.” 

‘*And I have been prosing 
away and making your pain 











worse,’’ said her companion. “ i 
will take myself 
off at once. For- 
give me.” 4 

Those two 
words came very 
carnestly, for after 
all she was very 


young, and Ray a “THE GIRL WAS COMPLETELY IN THE SHADOW,” 
most consummate villain. 

He went away slowly to the smoking room, and there sat 
thinking, while upstairs, in the very chair he had occupied, his 
place was soon taken by Julius Ray. It was very seldom he 
called upon her now, but there were sundry last arrangements to 
be made which he dared not entrust toa letter. As a matter of 
fact, he never had sent her a letter at all which might not have 
been opened by her husband, and Elizabeth had been equally 
cautious; that he had never written a line since school days 
without imagining how it would read if inspected by counsel's 
eyes was one of Ray’s few boasts. 

“It was good of you to see me, my darling,” he said tenderly, 
“but I did not want to leave you to fireside fancies. Sitting 
alone here, they might possibly be sad ones.” 

The girl dil not answer.. Was it true? Was ittrue? Had 
he lied to her when he had planned their future, when he had 
dwelt upon his right to make her happy? The figure in the 
opposite chair, with its ugly, oddly-attractive face, seemed 
swaying in the firelight, and she gripped at the arms of her chair. 
No, it could not be true. 

She brushed her hand across her eyes, and made a great cffort 


to speak naturally. 
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*« Where do you come from?” she said at last.. “‘ Is it late?” 

“‘ Why, you are trembling!’* He rose and came over to her, 
but she shrank from his touch. Was it true? 

‘‘T — I am frightened, I think.” She gave a nervous little 
laugh. 

‘* Of me ?” He dropped on one knee, his arms lying forward on 
hers as they leaned on the big chair. ‘‘ You can't be frightened of 
me. I love you too dearly.” 





“1 LOVE YOU TOO DEARLY.” 


* How dearly ?” said Elizabeth. 

Then he told her. She lay back listlessly, hearing it all, and 
chen of the final preparations he had made for their start, and ot 
how the weather promised a fine crossing. She was gathering up 
her strength to answer him blithely, for she knew that if once she 
grew tragic, all her chances of arriving at the truth were lost. 

‘*‘ And then I shall be quite yours,” she said contentedly. 

“Quite. Always by love, and very soon by law.” 

“And you will be quite mine ? ”’ 

** My dearest!" 

Ray bent forward and kissed her lips, and she submitted. But 
she shut her eyes the while, that he might not see the growing 
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horror in them. This material talk, this solidification of feeling 
which hitherto had danced through her heart too airily to be 
defined, awoke a sudden distaste in her, and for the first time she 
said to herself, ‘* It zs true.” 

‘** I shall be missed here, shan't 1?” she went on. ‘“ And you 
at Sydney Villas.” 

Opening her eyes she flashed them on him and laughed 
musically, and for one moment—it was the woman's salvation— 
he misunderstood her: He did not understand that she was 
trying to trick him into a confession or he would have fought her 
with her own weapons: he only thought for the moment that, 
after all, it had been rather absurd of him to concoct the idea of a 
speedy marriage, when she knew all the time that such a thing 
was out of the question, and evidently cared nothing for the lack. 

** She'll be all right,” he said, and stopped short at the look in 
her eyes. 

“Your wife.” She brushed his arms aside and stood up in 
front of him, very slight and girlish in the utter impotence of her 

P misery. ‘I didn t know you had a wife.” 

Downstairs the Major sat brooding over the 
fire. Years ago, in the Crimea, he had held an 
outpost with a certain amount of difficulty, and 
— to-night, as he sat in the silent room, he was 
— recalling the feeling of delight with which he had 
learned he was relieved. Something of that 
same feeling was with him now, and when after 
a long solitude his son came in to him, the face 
he turned towards the new-comer was cheery 
and hopeful. But Ralph looked vexed. 

** Julius Ray must be out of his senses,”’ he 
began. ‘* He was coming out of the house like 
a whirlwind, and nearly knocked me down as I 
came up the step. ‘So much for manners, old 
fellow,’ I said, and he turned on me as if I had 
insulted him. ‘Manners be damned!’ he cried, 
and bolted off before I could ask him what was 
\ the matter.” 

‘Mr. Ray is apt to be impertinent upon 
occasions, I rather fancy,”’ said his father quietly. 
** Probably Elizabeth had been setting him in his place.” 

“I hope to goodness she had,” exclaimed Ralph fervently, 
and then forgot his vexation in discussing a little trip to Paris he 
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had. planned as a surprise to his wife. ‘ Your devotion to her, 
father, has shamed your son at last,” he added, with a rather 
conscious laugh. 

Major Dallas listened with a well-pleased smile. It was all 
falling out just as he would have had it, even though he could 
merely guess at, and would never really know of, that scene in the 
drawing-room. 

‘‘Amen! to your new endeavours,” he said soberly. And 
thinking some weeks later of this talk together, his son re- 
membered it as the time when it first struck him his father was 
breaking up. Acute inflammation of the lungs, they called it in the 
obituary notice, and Ralph, who honestly grieved for him, used 
to lament the constant attendance upon his wife which possibly 
hastened matters, and which ought not by rights to have 
devolved upon him. But Elizabeth was very firm upon the 
subject. While going through his letters they had come across 
more than one remonstrance from his friend the doctor, who had 
warned him against the London fogs, and Elizabeth took upa 
very high ground indeed. 

‘It is a terrible thing for you, since he was your father,” she 
would respond to these outbursts, ‘“‘ but right is right, and wrong 
is wrong, and we must not make it otherwise. He stayed in 
town for no earthly reason when he ought to have gone away, 
and so he killed himself. Let us hope he was forgiven, Ralph, 


but it was very wrong.” 
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foul that my fairy god-mother , 
Might wave her magic wand 

Over this dull arithmetic 
And make me understand. 





His dreary, dull arithmelic 
He now can understand, 


For his kind. old fairy gad-mothey 


Has rome, and __ 















What Rollowed a Jinock. 


By HuGu CoLteEMAN DAVIDSON. 
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HAT knock startled me more than any knock before or since. 
I had just taken my diploma, hired a couple of smal! 
rooms in a fairly fashionable neighbourhood, and put upa brass 
plate of which I was inordinately proud. That done, I sat down 
to wait, with a novel as my companion. I expected the period of 
waiting to be long, but after only two days—just at dusk—that 
knock came. When I heard it echoing through the silent house, 
I felt that my opportunity had arrived. Hence my agitation. 
The novel was pitched into a corner, and with ‘ Lectures on 
Surgical Pathology” before me, I en leavoured to assume an eit 
of professional calm. R 
The long-legged servant girl 
came bounding up the stairs, three 
atatime. Bursting into the room, 
she gasped: 
“You're wanted, sir—wanted 
at once.” 
“By whom?” I enquired, 
' cautiously. 
In those days, there was a cer- §¢ 
tain tailor very anxious 
tosee me. He was a 
healthy man whohad ¢ 
. a healthy family, and i 
all my offers of pro- 
fessional assistance had been de- 
clined with scorn. He was bent 
upon having his pound of flesh. 











I thought that perhaps the tailor eietheeneam 
. P “THE LONG-LEGGEY SERVANT GIRL CAME 

was playing a mean trick upon BOUNDING UP TIHZ STAIRS.” 

me now. ‘ 

But the girl answered excitedly: ‘“‘It’s a woman as brought 
the message. She was at the door. Her master’s dying of 
appleplexy—that’s what she said—and you've got to go at once— 
this very minute,” 
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*« And the name and address ?” 

“Oh, bless me, I clean forgot to ask.” And the round eyes 
opened wide with horror. ‘ Well, did you ever!” 

I caught her by the arm, whisked her round, and pushed her 
before me out of the room. 

“Run!” I shouted at her. ‘ Run for your life! Go after her 
and bring her back. Which way did she go?” 

But she was already leaping down the stairs like a wild cat. 
A few moments later, I heard her pounding along the pavement 
outside. After a very trying period of suspense she came back 
again. She had caught the woman, she said, just at the corner. 
Her master’s name was Bond, and the address was Number 
Thirteen in the next street—a street of large and substantial 
houses 

‘«« She was going after a second doctor, 
her master’s that bad,’’ she added. ‘I 
told her of Dr. Peacock, but she said he 
wouldn’t do. There’s some people think 
a lot of him, too.” And she looked at 
me with a sort of scornful wonder, as if 
she could not understand anyone’s send- 
ing for me in preference to Dr. Peacock. 

I was too flustered to attach any im- 
portance to her words at the time, but 
their impertinence made them stick, and 
I thought over them later. When they 
were spoken I had but one anxiety—to get 
first to Number Thirteen. 

The door was opened by a woman of 
about thirty, who did not impress me very 
favourably. She had a florid, selfish, ill- 
tempered face, a long, square chin, and 
_ untidy red hair. There was a peculiar 
glisten in her eyes, and her voice was un- 


“THE DOOR WAS OPENED BY A z . 
WOMAN OF ABOUT THIRTY.” steady—symptoms which might have been 


due to grief, but it certainly struck me that 
she had been drinking. The finery which she wore—gold bracelets 
and so forth—did not tend to remove the impression she had made 


upon me. 
She introduced herself as Mrs. Gotch, niece of Mr. Bond, and 

at the mention of her uncle’s name she burst into tears. 

** He’s dying,” she sobbed, ‘‘ dying of apoplexy.” 
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“Oh, I hope not,” I said. ‘‘ Perhaps we may pull him round 
yet.” 

“No, he’s dying,” she repeated. ‘I know he’s dying. Oh, 
poor, dear, good uncle, what shall I do without him ?”’ 

‘“‘ Is this his first attack?” I asked, after a pause. 

“IT don’t know; I’ve been so little with him. It may be—I 
can’t say.” 

Then if she had been “so littl with him,” how could she be so 
distressed at having to “do without him?” The woman was 
plainly a fraud. Rather curtly I requested her to conduct me at 
once to her uncle. 

She led the way upstairs to a room on the first floor. It was 
on the left of the staircase, and there was another door on the 
right. The gas-had not yet been lighted, and as I entered I could 
see little more than an old-fashioned four-post bed with curtains. 
The windows were closed, and the atmosphere was very oppressive. 
My first proceeding was to let in more air. Then I walked to 
the bed. 

The man who lay upon it had white hair, whis- 
kers and beard, and a knobby red nose. His face 
—what I saw of it—was flushed; his breathing 
was slow and stertorous; I felt fis pulse, 
and the beats were unnaturally strong; his 
skin was moist with perspiration. There 
were some of the symptoms which I 
was prepared to find in an apoplectic 
patient. He was perfectly conscious, 
but seemed to have great difficulty in « : 
. speaking, and his answers to my ques- 
tions were short and broken. Once, 
when I happened to touch his head, 
he moved it sharply away, as if afraid 
of being hurt. This rather puzzled «ye was perrecriy conscious.” 
me. 

“Has your uncle had any injury to his head?” I asked of 
Mrs. Gotch, who was sobbing behind her handkerchief at the foot 
of the bed. ; 

“No,” she said, with surprising energy. ‘‘Of that I am sure.” 

“No fall of any sort ?” 

** No, no injury at all.” 

As Mr. Bond confirmed her statement by a nod, I was com- 
pelled to accept the answer, 
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One thing seemed certain—that he was not by any means as 
bad as she had made out. If he had had a serious apoplectic 
attack he was now recovering. I put this in professional language, 
assuring him that I would pull him through. But my words 
completely failed in their effect. He said he knew the end was at 
hand, and as he had not yet made his will, he must lose no time 
in doing so. Would I kindly help him? Of course, I could not 
refuse. 

“Then, as I may be concerned,”’ said Mrs. Gotch, ‘I had 
better retire.’ She accordingly withdrew. 


ly 


I suggested that 
a lawyer would be 
necessary, but Mr. 
Bond would not hear 
of suchathing. He 
knew exactly what 
he wanted to say, he 
declared, and could 
say it in half a dozen 
words. He hated 
lawyers. 

“But another 
witness is wanted,” 
he added faintly. 
“Anybody — anybody from the 
street. Will you fetch somebody ? 
I'll pay, if necessary.” 

So I went out into the street, 
and, after some hunting about, 
came upon a plumber returning 
“THE SCENE WAS MOST DEPRESSING.’ from his work, with his bag of 

tools over his shoulder. When I 
had explained matters, he consented to accompany me. He 
laid down his bag in the hall, and we went up to the bedroom 
tozether. 

During my absence, a solitary candle had been placed on the 
little table near the foot of the bed, and its feeble light seemed to 
add to the gloom. Altogether, the scene was most depressing. 
By the side of the candle were pens, ink, and paper. I was about 
to move it nearer, so that Mr. Bond might see to write, but he 
waved it back. 

‘* You write,” he said, “‘I can’t. I'll dictate.” 
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The will, which he presently dictated to me, was short and 
simple enough. So far as I can remember, it was in these 
words : 

“This is my last will and testament. To my dearly-beloved 
niece, Susan Gotch, and to her husband. David Gotch, I bequeath 
absolutely everything I possess, and I appoint the said David 
Gotch my sole executor.” That was all. 

I ventured to ask whether he was sure there was not some 
relation whom he had forgotten, but a gesture of impatience was 
the only answer. So I added the date, carried the document to 
the bed, and laid it on the counterpane before him. Without 
changing his position, he took the pen, and in a very tremulous 
hand wrote his name—‘‘ Roger Bond.” When the plumber and I 
had appended our signatures, the will was complete, and, at Mr. 
Bond's request,’ I placed it under his pillow. 

The plumber went his way. While 
I lingered, Mrs. Gotch entered, still sob- 
bing, and asked me to wait for her 
downstairs. As there was a light in the 
room on the right of the hall, I went 
in there. It was the drawing room. 

A young girl sat on the sofa, weeping 
bitterly. In spite of the extreme shabbi- 
ness of her dress, I saw at once that she y 
was very pretty. There was a pitiful 
expression in the white little face as she 
looked at me, and -her lips twitched in the 
painful endeavour to control them. 

‘* You have seen him?” she said, with a 
sort of little gasp, her hands clasped tightly 
together. ‘* You have seen my uncle? ” 

Another niece, then! A charming niece, 
too, and the old curmudgeon had not left her a 
single penny ! 

“Oh, he will soon be downstairs again, I hope,” I said, 
cheerily. ‘‘ There is no need to grieve yet.” 

** Downstairs again!” she exclaimed, hope struggling with 
incredulity. ‘ They told me he was dying.” 

Before I had time to speak again, Mrs. Gotch entered the 
room. She looked broken-down, outrageously broken-down, after 
what I had said about Mr. Bond's recovery, but at the sight of the 
girl her whole expression changed. She became a tigress. 







“A YOUNG GIRL SAT ON THE SOFA, 
WEEPING BITTERLY.” 
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“What are you doing here, Ruth?” she asked furiously. 
“You know you ought not to be here. It’s just like your vile 
temper. Go into the kitchen this moment.” 

Ruth rose meekly to obey, but I protested. She was not to 
think of leaving on my account, I said. I could go into the hall, 
or, if it were necessary, into another room. Would she, pray, 
remain seated? Ruth gave mea grateful look—a look so full of 
pathos that I believe I loved her from that moment. But she still 
continued to walk towards the door. 

“You are very kind,” she said, “‘ but it is of no consequence. 
One can cry just as well in the kitchen as in the drawing-room. 
Please stay here, and let me go.” 

“That is one of her nasty speeches,” said Mrs. Gotch, when 
Ruth had gone. ‘The girl has an uncontrollable temper. _I really 
don't know what we shall do with her when poor dear uncle is 
taken from us. She won’t even—purely out of spite—close the 
door after her.” And she slammed it to, quite regardless of the 
sick man upstairs. 

I asked her what she wanted with me, and she put a number 
of trivial questions about her uncle. Anxious as I was to escape 
from her, I found great difficulty in doing so with- 
out actual rudeness. While she was still talking 
the hall door opened hastily, and a short, stout, 
unpleasant-looking man, with a hat in his hand, 
came into the drawing-room. His face was 
flushed either from some exertion or from drinking; , 
the latter seeming to me the more probable. 
In his nose I traced a family resemblance to 
Mr. Bond. 

‘“‘How is dear uncle now?” he asked. 
“This is the doctor, I suppose ?”’ 

I was introduced to him. 

*‘T have just been to see the family lawyer,” 
he explained, “but, unfortunately, he is away on 
a holiday. Uncle is very anxious to make his will.” 

“He has made it,” I said shortly, for I dis- 










liked the man as much as his wife. ‘a SHORT, STOUT. UN- 
‘ ‘in . ” PLEASANT LOOKING 
“You don’t say so!”’ he exclaimed. ‘I’m MAN. 
uncommonly glad to hear it. Poor dear uncle won’t have that on 
his conscience at any rate.” 
It was a relief to get away from this detestable couple. Plainly 


there was some dark mystery about the whole affair, but what it 
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was I could not see. Two things I noted—that the servant had 
apparently not returned yet, and that no second doctor had arrived. 
Then why had I been selected instead of a more experienced 
practitioner, especially if they really believed Mr. Bond to be so ill 
as they pretended? Why had Ruth’s name been omitted from the 
will? Had any injury been really inflicted upon Mr, Bond, or why 
that shrinking of the head? Certainly he had not appeared to be 
acting under the influence of anybody else, and that was the 
strange part of the thing. When he dictated the will, the only 
persons in the room were strangers, the plumber and myself. 
From the very first he had shown considerable firmness of purpose. 
Altogether it was a most extraordinary business. 

It was sultry that night, and about an hour later I opened my 
window and leaned out. Below lay the silent street, the gas lamps 
showing no moving object except a solitary cab, a murmur as of 
the distant sea coming from the broad thoroughfare round the corner. 
At first I did not notice a stationary figure immediately beneath 
the window: when I did, I had no difficulty in recognising Mr. 
Gotch. Was he coming to summon mea second time? He did 
not stir. His face was directed towards some spot 
further along the street—towards, I thought, the 
house where Dr. Peacock lived. The mystery 
was growing in interest. I set myself to watch 
him. 

After two or three persons had passed 
by, a boy ran into view, approaching from 
the far end ofthe street. At Dr. Peacock’s 
door he stopped and rang, and, after de- 
.livering some message, went back the 
same way as he had come. Shortly aiter- 
wards the doctor followed. 

It was now Mr. Gotch’s turn. He 
waited until there was nobody in sight ; 
then hastened to Dr. Peacock’s house and 
rang, very violently. When the door was 
opened, he stayed a few moments talking 
to the servant, and gesticulating a good 
deal. Finally, he hastened back in the 
direction of Number Thirteen. I ‘had no notion 
what it was all about. I was more puzzled than 
ever. 

It was therefore with much curiosity that I went <3 
next morning to Number Thirteen to pay my “RANG, VERY VIOLENTLY,” 
second visit. Shall I confess it ? I also entertained a hope of 
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meeting Ruth. When I reached the house I saw, to my aston- 
ishment and dismay, that all the blinds were drawn down. I 
did not doubt what had happened — that I had lost my first 
patient. And so it proved. The servant who answered my 
knock said her master had died during the night. He had been 
attended by Dr. Peacock. 

Had he been poisoned? Then why had he been in such a 
hurry to make a will, without which his murderers could not have 
profited by his death? You s2e, my suspicions instantly attached 
themselves to Mr. and Mrs. Gotch. 

But for the moment the slight that had been put upon me 
overpowered all my other feelings. I had been called in once, 
and then cast aside like a worthless rag. This made me very 
bitter. Of course, I could not enter the house now, and I angrily 
returned to my lodgings. 

There was an inquest, adjourned for the purpose of a post- 
mortem, but I was not summoned on 
either occasion. I read a report of 
it in the papers, and so far as I could 
see, My name was not even men- 
tioned, though it may have been, the 
report being very brief. The fact was 
unimportant, for the post-mortem 
stoved that there had been no foul 
play, Dr. Peacock and his colleague 
certifying the cause of death to have 
been apoplexy. In one respect this 
was Satisfactory ; it confirmed my own 
diagnosis—or, to be more accurate, 
the diagnosis which I had accepted 
from the servant and Mrs. Gotch. 

So Roger Bond died and was buried, 
and John Gotch reigned in his stead ; 
and one of the first things that he did 
was to turn Ruth out of doors. That, 
perhaps, was only to have been ex- 
pected. I sometimes went to look at 
the house in the evening, and there 
one wet night I found her, leaning 
against the railings in the pouring 
Tain, with nothing in the world be- 
longing to her except the threadbare 
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clothes she was wearing. She wasa pauper, they had told her, 
and they were not going to keep her-—she must go. Then they 
had put her out into the night, and closed the door uponher. The 
poor child, miserable enough at her uncle's death, was in a 
pitiable plight. 

Yet how was I to help her? I could 
not take her to my own rooms—that was 
out of the question—and I could not well 
afford to pay for her lodgings elsewhere. 
It was even more impossible to let her 
remain where she was. Trying to find 
some way out of the difficulty, I remem- 
bered that my landlady had a friend who 
let lodgings, and who would, perhaps, 
be willing to take charge of Ruth until 
something could be done for her. At any 
rate the plan was worth a trial. 

Ruth accompanied me readily enough. 
She was so accustomed to doing as she 
was told that for the time—she is 
different now—she had no will of her 
own. Her gentleness of disposition was 
most remarkable. She had nota single 
hard word for the couple who had treated 
her so infamously, and, indeed, she 
hardly once mentioned them. As we 
walked along, both sheltering under my 
umbrella, she talked chiefly of her uncle. 

“It was very cruel of him to leave 
you penniless,” I said. 

But she would not allow this. She 
declared that he was the dearest old man 
in the world. No.doubt he had some 
good purpose in leaving all his money 
to Mr. and Mrs. Gotch. When I shook 
my head, she grew quite indignant. 

Fortunately, I succeeded in carrying 





“BOTH SHELTERING UNDER 
out my plan. Before another hour had MY UMBRELLA.” 


elapsed I had left Ruth in the care of Mrs. 

Cruickshank, my landlord’s friend, and I had the satisfaction of 
feeling that, for the present, she would be fairly comfortable. When 
I said good-night to her I promised to come and see her in the 
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morning, and you may be quite sure I kept my word. Mfrs, 
Cruickshank’s house being less than a quarter-of-a-mile from my 
lodgings, there was no difficulty about this. I called not oniy 
next day, but on many days following, and every time I saw Ruth 
I fell more deeply in love with her. But I was no nearer giving 
her any real help. Perhaps if she would marry me But, 
then, it was ridiculous to think of setting up housekeeping when I 
had not enough to buy a tin-kettle. 
The worst of it was, 1 was the person who had been largely 
AA een instrumental in depriving 
, 5 her of any share in het 
uncle’s estate. If it had 
not been for me_ that 
iniquitous will would, in 
all probability, never have 
been written. For, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gotch’s 
statement, the attempt to 
fetch a solicitor had failed, 
and the old man had died 
that same night. This 
» thought worried me per- 
petually. If only I could 








“HF WAS STRICKEN DOWN BY THE APOPLECTIC find out the fraud. For I 
ATTACK.” still felt sure there -had 


been a fraud. 

A chance remark made by Ruth set me thinking. Once, when 
talking about her uncle, a subject of which she was never tired, 
she happened to say that his bedroom was the one above the draw- 
ing-room, situated, therefore, on the right of the staircase. 

‘¢ But I saw him in a bedroom on the left,”’ I exclaimed. 

‘¢Oh, no, you are mistaken,” said Ruth, “ that is Mr. and Mrs. 
Gotch’s room.” 

“ But, Ruth, I am quite sure of it. I noticed the door on the 
right, but I was taken into the room on the left.” 

I described the room as well as I could—I had not had much 
opportunity of seeing it, remember—and Ruth admitted that the 
description, so far as it went, was accurate. At the same time, 
she said, still with incredulity, that her uncle’s room did not greatly 
differ from it. 

“In which did he die?” I asked. 

“In the one I have told you. In his own—the one he always 
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had.- I know that, because, although they would not let me ses 
him, I was in the drawing-room when the coroner and the jury 
went upstairs, and I could hear them overhead. I know, too, that 
he was in his own room—for I saw him there—when he was 
stricken down by the apoplectic attack, about an hour before they 
sent for you. They were very long, dreadfully long, in sending.” 

‘‘ Then why on earth was he taken into another room merely 
for me to see him ?”’ 

I could think of no explanation, unless it were that there had 
been something in the room which they had wished to hide from 
me. Could it have been a smell of poison? ora stain of blood ? 
At the inquest there had not been the 
slightest suggestion of poison or any 
external injury. 

‘What relation was your 
uncle to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gotch ?” I asked. 

‘Not really any relation 
at all. Mrs. Gotch called 
herself a niece, but it was only 
in some way by marriage.” 

“ And he left all his money 
to people not related to him, 
and did not give you a far- 
thing? I call it monstrous. 
At least, it would be if— 
but I saw a family likeness 
between him and Mr. Gotch.” 

This roused Ruth’s indig- 
nation. She declared that 
there had not been the least 
likeness between the two, and 
as for a family likeness, that was obviously impossible. As I 
could not very well cite the knobby red nose in proof of my asser- 
tion, I was forced to remain silent. 

But I had already learned enough to feel that an interview 
with Dr. Peacock might yield some result, and to him I accordingly 
went. He was a pompous, bullet-headed little man, with an 
immense opinion of himself, and a firm determination not to let 
anybody else speak in his presence. But after a struggle I 
succeeded in telling him what I had witnessed from my window— 
how Mr. Gotch had waited about until the doctor had been 
summoned elsewhere, and how he had then rushed forward and 
delivered his message. 


aw GG 





“A POMPOUS, BULLET-HEADED LITTLE MAN.” 
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«« That explains one thing which puzzled me,” said Dr. Peacock. 
‘I did not get to Mr. Bond’s home until two hours after I was sent 
for, and he was then dead. He had been dead some time—five 
or six hours, I should have thought, but they told me I was wrong. 
Although I had no reason to suspect foul play, this was one of the 
things that made me insist upon a post-mortem. Now I under- 
stand it. They wanted to make sure that the old fellow was gone, 
beyond the hope of recovery, before they called me.” 

Dr. Peacock thought he had got to the bottom of the whole 
business, but I knew he hadn't. A new and startling idea had 
just occurred to me. I put two or three questions to him, and his 
answers confirmed it. But for the present] preferred to keep my 
own secret, so I left without saying a word about it. 

I have mentioned a wild servant-girl at my lodgings. I 
selected her as a confederate, and sent her away vastly pleased 
with her own importance, her instructions being to make friends 
with the servant at Number Thirteen, to bring me any medicine 
bottles she could get there, and to collect as 
much miscellaneous information as possible. 
That girl did her work well. A few days later, 
grinning from ear to ear, she brought 
me a clothes-basket full of bottles. 
She evidently estimated their value vy 
their number, and was vexed when I 
tossed most of them aside. But I 
found what I had expected—a bottle 
which had lately contained opium. 

The girl also told me this: On the 
night of Mr. Bond's death the servant 
noticed a disagreeable smell of burning, 
and next morning she found in a bed- 
room grate a few scraps of charred 
white hair. At first the sight terrified 
“sue provcnt mea crotues-sasxer her, but closer investigation showed 

satan that the hair had formed part of a wig. 

I was now in a position to put my theory into definite shape. 
First of all, the man I saw was not Mr. Bond at all, for he was 
then dead. I was called in because I did not know him by sight, 
and because of my youth and inexperience. The tale about the 
solicitor was a lie. The man I saw was Gotch, disguised in a wig 
—hence his alarm lest I should touch his head—and drugged with 
cpium to simulate the symptoms of apoplexy. Afterwards, while 
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I was detained downstairs by his wife, he slipped out of the house, 
entered by the hall door, and presented himself in the drawing- 
room. The object of the fraud was, of course, to rob Ruth of her 
uncle’s property. These things were plain. They were afterwards 
proved in court, and the conspirators were sentenced to a long 
term of imprisonment. 

A personal matter in conclusion. I now have a large practice, 
and am married. My wife is Ruth. I felt it inexpedient for a 
medical man to live single. 


w/A ee: 














Phe Gimerican Claimant. 


By MARK TWAIN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY Hat Hurst. 


CHAPTER VII. 


RRIVED in his room Lord 
Berkeiey made preparations 
; for that first and last and all- 






the-time duty of the visiting 
Englishman —the jotting 
down in his diary of his ‘‘im- 
pressions” to date. His 
preparations consisted in 
ransacking his “ box” for a 
pen. There were plenty of 
steel pens on his table with 
the ink bottle, but he was 
English. The English people 
manufacture steel pens for 
nineteen-twentieths of the globe, but they never use any them- 
selves. They use exclusively the pre-historic quill. My lord not 
only found a quill pen, but the best one he had seen in several 
years—and, after writing diligently for some time, closed with the 
following entry : 


“ RANSACKING HIS ‘ BOX" 
FOR A PEN.” 


** But in one thing I have made an immense mistake. I ought to have 
sunk my title and changed my name before I started.” 


He sat admiring that pen a while and then went on: 


“ All attempts to mingle with the common people and become permanently 
one of them are going to fail, unless I can get rid of it, disappear from it, and 
re-appear with the solid protection of a new name. I am astonished and pained 
to see how eager the most of these Americans are to get acquainted with a lord, 
and how diligent they are in pushing attentions upon him. They lack English 
servility, it is true, but they could acquire it with practice. My quality travels 
ahead of me in the most mysterious way. I write my family name, without 
additions, on the register of this hotel, and imagine that I am going to pass for 
an obscure and unknown wanderer, but the clerk promptly calls out, ‘ Front! 
Show his lordship to four-eighty-two!’ and before I can get to the lift there is a 
reporter trying to interview me, as they call it. This sort of thing shall cease at 
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once. I will hunt up the American Claimant the first thing in the morning, 
accomplish my mission, then change my lodging and vanish from scrutiny 
under a fictitious name.” 

He left his diary on the table, where it would be handy in 
case any new “impressions” should wake him up in the night, 
then he went to bed and presently fell asleep. An hour or two 
passed, and then he came slowly to consciousness with a confusion 
of mysterious and augmenting sounds hammering at the gates of 
his brain for admission ; the next moment he was sharply awake, 
and those sounds burst with the rush and roar and boom of an un- 
dammed freshet into 
his ears. Banging and 
slamming of shutters; 
smashing of windows 
and the ringing clash of 
falling glass; clatter of 

flying feet along the 
halls, shrieks, suppli- 
cations, dumb moan- 
ings of despair within, 
hoarse shouts of 
command outside ; 
cracklings and snap- 
pings, and the windy 
roar of victorious 
flames ! 

Bang, bang, bang ! 
on thedoor, andacry: 
‘Turn out—the house is 

on fire!” 

The cry passed on, and 
the banging. Lord Berkeley 
‘“‘HE WENT TO BED AND PRESENTLY FELL ASLEEP.” sprang out of bedand moved 

with all possible speed to- 
wards the clothes press in the darkness and the gathering smoke, 
but fell over a chair and lost his bearings. He groped desperately 
about on his hands, and presently struck his head against the table, 
and was deeply grateful, for it gave him his bearings again, since 
it stood close to the door. He seized his most precious possession, 
his journaled impressions of America, and darted from the room. 

He ran down the deserted hall towards the red lamp which he 

knew indicated the place of a fire-escape. The door of the room 
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beside it was open. In the room the gas was burning full head ; 

on a chair was a pile of clothing. He ran to the window, could 

not get it up, but smashed it with a chair, and stepped out on the 

"7 landing of the fire-escape ; below him was a crowd of men, with a 

sprinkling of woman and youth, massed in a ruddy light. Must 

he go down in his spectral night-dress? No—this side of the 

“g house was not yet on fire except 

dp at the further end ; he would 

( Se eae snatch on those clothes. Which 

* he did. They fitted well enough, 

, though a trifle loosely; they 

were just a shade loud as 

to pattern. Also as to hat— 

which was of a new breed 

to him, Buffalo Bill not 

having been to England 

yet. One side of the 

coat went on, but the 

other side refused ; one 

of its sleeves was turned 

up and stitched to the 

shoulder. He _ started 

% down without waiting to 

get it loose, made the 

trip successfully, and 

was promptly hustled 

outside the limit rope by the 
police. 

The cowboy hat and 
the coat but half on made 
him too much of a centre 
of attraction for comfort, 










“MUST HE GO DOWN IN HIS SPECTRAL 9 
NIGHT-DRESS ? although nothing could be 


more profoundly respectful, not to say deferential, than was the 
manner of the crowd toward him. In his mind he framed a dis- 





couraged remark for early entry in his diary: ‘It is of no use; 
they know a lord through any disguise, and show awe of him— 
even something very like fear, indeed.” 

Presently one of the gaping and adoring half-circle of boys ven- 
tured a timid question. My lord answered it. The boys glanced 
wonderingly at each other, and from somewhere fell the comment : 

“* English cowboy ! Well, if that ain’t curious.” 
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‘ Another mental note to be preserved for the diary : “Cowboy. 
Now what might a cowboy be? Perhaps ” But the viscount 
perceived that some more questions were about to be asked; so he 
worked his way out of the crowd, released the sleeve, put on the 
coat, and wandered away to seek a humble and obscure lodging. 
He found it and went to bed and was soon asleep. 

In the morning, he examined his clothes. They were rather 
assertive, it seemed to him, but they were new and clean, at any 
rate. There was consider- 
able property in the pockets. 
Item, five one-hundred- 
dollar bills. Item, near 
fifty dollars in small bills 
and silver. Plug of to- 
bacco. Hymn-book which 
/ . refuses to open; found to 
contain whiskey. Memo- 
randum-book bearing no 
name. Scattering entries 
in it, recording in a scrawl- 
ing, ignorant hand, appointments, bets, 
horse-trades, and so on, with people of 
strange hyphenated name — Six-fin- 
gered Jake, Young-man Afraid-of-his 
Shadow, and the like. No letters, no 
documents: 

The young man muses—maps out 
Var his course. His letter of credit is 










“ worKED HIS WAY OUT oF THE crow.” burned; he will borrow the small bills 





and the silver in these pockets, apply 
part of it to advertising for the owner, and use the rest for 
sustenance while he seeks work. He sends out for the morn- 
ing paper, next, and proceeds to read about the fire. The 
biggest line in the display-head announces his own death! 
The body of the account furnishes all the particulars ; and tells how, 
with the inherited heroism of his caste, he went on saving women 
and children until escape for himself was impossible ; then, with 
the eyes of weeping: multitudes upon him, he stood with folded 
arms and sternly awaited the approach of.the devouring fiend ; 
“and so standing, amid a tossing sea of flame and on-rushing 
billows of smoke, the noble young heir of the great house of 
Rossmore was caught up in a whirlwind of fiery glory, and dis- 
appeared for ever from the vision of men.” 
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The thing was so fine and generous and knightly that it 
brought the moisture to his eyes. Presently he said to himself: 
** What to do is as plain as day, now. My Lord Berkeley is dead 
—let him stay so. Died creditably, too; that will make the 
calamity the easier for my father. And I don’t have to report to 
the American Claimant, now. Yes, nothing could be better than 
the way matters have turned out. I have only to furnish myself 
with a new name, and take my new start in life totally un- 
trameled. Now I breathe my first breath of real freedom; and 
how fresh and breezy and inspiring itis! At last I am a man! 
a man on equal terms with my neighbor; and by my manhood, 
and by it alone, I shall rise and be seen of the world, or I shall 
sink from sight and deserve it. This is the gladdest day, and the 
proudest, that ever poured its sun upon my head!” 


) 





“THIS IS THE GLADDEST DAY.” 
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“Hf MORNING PAPER DROPPED FROM THE COLONEL’S 
NERVELESS GRASP.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


** God bless my soui, Hawkins.” 

The morning paper dropped from the Colonel's nerve- 
less grasp. 

“What is it?” 
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“ He’s gone—the bright, the young, the gifted, the noblest of 
his illustrious racee—gone. Gone up in flames and unimaginable 
glory.” 

“Who?” 

“My precious, precious kinsman — Kirkcudbright Llanover 
Marjoribanks Sellers Viscount Berkeley, son and heir of usurping 
Rossmore.” 


“No.” 

*¢ It’s true—too true.” 
‘© When ?” 

“ Last night.” 

*¢ Where ?”’ 


** Right here in Washington, where he arrived from England 
last night, the papers say.” 

** You don’t say.” 

“* Hotel burned down.” 

“« What hotel ?” 

** The New Gadsby.” 

““Oh, my goodness. And have we lost both of them ?” 

** Both who?” 

‘‘One-Arm Pete.” 

“Oh, great guns, I forgot all about-him. Oh, I hope not.” 

‘Hope. Well, I should say. Oh, we can’t spare him. We 
can better afford to lose a million viscounts than our only support 
and stay.” 

They searched the paper diligently, and were appalled to find 
that a one-armed man had been seen flying along one of the halls 
of the hotel in his underclothing, and apparently out of his head 
with fright, and as he would listen to no one, and persisted in 
making for a stairway which would carry him to certain death, his 
case was given over as a hopeless one. 

*“* Poor fellow,” sighed Hawkins ; “‘ and he had friends so near. 
I wish we hadn't come away from there—maybe we could have 
saved him.” 

The Earl looked up and said calmly— 

“‘His being dead doesn’t matter. He was uncertain before. 
We've got him sure, this time.” 

“Got him? How?” 


“1 will materialize him.” 
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“It will take a little time, Hawkins, but there’s no hurry, none 
in the world—in the circumstances. And, of course, certain duties 
have devolved upon me now,: which necessarily claim my first 
attention. This poor young nobleman es 

‘Why, yes, I am sorry for my heartlessness, and you smitten 
with this new family affliction. Of course you must materialize 
him first—I quite understand that.” 

‘* |—I—well, I wasn’t meaning just that, but—-why, what am 
I thinking of ! Of course I must materialize him. Oh, Hawkins, 
selfishness is the bottom trait in human nature ; I was only think- 
ing that now, with the usurper's heir out of the way—but you'll 
forgive that momentary weakness, and forget it. Don’t ever 
remember it against me, that Mulberry Sellers was once mean 
enough to think the thought that I was thinking. I'll materialize 
him—I wil!!, on my honor—and I'd do it were he a thousand heirs 
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jammed into one and stretching in a solid rank from here to the 
stolen estates of Rossmore and barring the road for ever to the 
rightful earl!” 

: “‘There spoke the real Sellers—the other had a false ring, old 
friend.” 

“‘Hawkins, my boy, it just occurs to me—a thing I keep for- 
getting to mention—a matter that we've got to be mighty careful 
about.” 

‘* What is that?” 

‘“‘We must keep absolutely still about these materializations. 
Mind, not a hint of them must escape—nota hint. To say nothing 
of how my wife and daughter—high-strung, sensitive organiza- 
tions—might feel about them, the negroes wouldn't stay on the 
place a minute.” 

“‘ That’s true, they wouldn’t. It’s well you spoke, for I'm not 
naturally discreet with my tongue when I’m not warned.” 

Sellers reached out and touched a bell-button in the wall; 
set his eye upon the rear door and waited ; 
touched it again and waited; and just as 
Hawkins was remarking 
admiringly that the 
Colonel was the 
most progressive 
and most alert man 
he had ever seen, 
in the matter of im- 
pressing into his 
service every mod- 
ern convenience the mo- 

ment it was invented, and 
always keeping breast to 
breast with the drum-major 
in the great work of material 
civilization, he forsook the button 
(which had~’t any wire attached to 








“TOUCHED A BELL-BUTTON IN it), Trang a vast dinner-bell which 
stood on the table, and remarked 
that he had tried that new-fangled dry battery, now, to his entire 
satisfaction, and had got enough of it; and added— 

“Nothing would do Graham Bell but I must try it; said the 
mere fact of my trying it would secure public confidence, and get 
it a chance to show what it could do. I ¢o/d him that in theory 


THE WALL.’ 
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a dry battery was just a curled darling, and no mistake, but when 
it comes to practice, sho !—and here’s the result. Was I right? 
What should you say, Washington Hawkins? You've seen me 
try that button twice. Was I right ?—that’s the idea. Did I 
know what I was talking about, or didn’t I?” 

“Well, you know how I feel 
about you, Colonel Sellers, and 
always have felt. It seems to 
me that you always know every- 
thing about every thing. If 

y that man had known you as I 
kgfo know you, he would have taken 

* your judgment at the start, and 

dropped his dry battery where 
, it was.” 

{ “Did you ring, Marse Sel- 
lers ?” 

‘¢ No, Marse Sellers didn’t.” 

i “Den it was you, Marse 
x, t. Washington. I's heah, suh.” 
+! r ig ‘« No, it wasn’t Marse Wash- 
. Pe ; . ington, either.” 

“De good lan! who did 
ring her den?” 

“Lord Rossmore rang it!” 

The old negro flung up his arms and 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Blame my skin if I hain’t 
gone en forgit dat name agin!” 

“Come heah, Jinny—run_heah, 
honey.” 

Jiriny arrived. 

“You take dish-yer order de lord 
gwine to give you. I’s gwine down 
suller, and study dat name tell I git it.” 

“I take de order! Who's yo’ nigger 
las’ year? De bell rung for you.” 

“‘ Dat don’t make no diffunce. When a bell ring for anybody, 
en old marster tell ‘me to——”’ 

‘‘ Clear out, and settle it in the kitchen!” 

The noise of the quarreling presently sank to a murmur in the 
distance, and the earl added: ‘‘ That’s a trouble with old house 
servants that were your slaves once and have been your personal 
friends always.” 






“DID YOU RING, MARSE SELLERS?” 

















4 
“WITH TEARS IN HIS VOICE HE GAVE THEM THAT HEROIC DEATH-PICTURE.’ 
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“* Yes, and members of the family.” 

“‘Members of the family is just what they become — the 
members of the family, in fact. And sometimes master and 
mistress of the household. These two are mighty good and 
loving and faithful and honest, but hang it, they do just about as 
they please, they chip into a conversation whenever they want to, 
and the plain fact is, they ought to be killed.” 

It was a random remark, but it gave him an idea—however, 
nothing could happen without that result. 

‘* What I wanted, Hawkins, was to send for the family and 
break the news to them.” 

“Oh, never mind bothering with the servants then. I will go 
and bring them down.” 

While he was gone, the earl worked his idea. 

‘** Yes,” he said to himself, “‘ when I’ve got the materializing 
down to a certainty, I will get Hawkins to kill them, and after that 
they will be under better control. ‘Without a doubt a materialized 
negro could easily be hypnotized into a state resembling silence. 
And this could be made permanent—yes, and also modifiable, at 
will—sometimes very silent, sometimes turn on more talk, more 
action, more emotion, according to what you want. - It’s a prime 
good idea. Make it adjustable—with a screw or something.” 

The two ladies entered, now, with Hawkins, and the two 
negroes followed, uninvited, and fell to brushing and dusting 
around, for they perceived that there was matter of interest to the 
fore, and were willing to find out what it was. 

Sellers broke the news with stateliness and ceremony, first 
warning the ladies, with gentle art, that a pang of peculiar sharp- 
ness was about to be inflicted upon their hearts—hearts still sore 
from a like hurt, still lamenting a like loss—then he took the 
paper, and with trembling lips and with tears in his voice he gave 
them that heroic death-picture. 

The result was.a very genuine outbreak of sorrow and sympathy 
from all the hearers. The elder lady cried, thinking how proud 
that great-hearted young hero’s mother would be, if she were 
living, and how unappeasable her grief; and the two old servants 
cried with her, and- spoke out their applauses and their pitying 
lamentations with the eloquent sincerity and simplicity native to 
their race. Gwendolen was touched, and the romantic side of her 
nature was strongly wrought upon. She said that such a nature 
as that young man’s was rarely and truly noble, and nearly 
perfect; and that with nobility of birth added it was entirely 
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perfect. For such a man she could endure all things, suffer all 
things, even to the sacrificing of her life. She wished she could 
have seen him; the slightest, the most momentary contact with 
such a spirit would have ennobled her own character and made 
ignoble thoughts and ignoble acts thereafter impossible to her 
for ever. 

‘* Have they found the body, Rossmore ?” asked the wife. 

‘‘ Yes, that is, they’ve found several. It must be one of them, 
but none of them are recognizable.” 

“« What are you going to do ?” 

“Tam going down there and identify one of them and send it 
home to the stricken father.” 

‘*« But, papa, did you ever see the young man?” 

‘“ No, Gwendolen—why? ” 

‘* How will you identify it?” 

‘“‘ [—well, you know, it says none of them are recognizable. 
I’ll send his father one of them—there’s probably no choice.” 

Gwendolen knew it was not worth while to argue the matter 
further, since her father’s mind was made up, and there was a 
chance for him to appear upon that sad scene down yonder in an 
authentic and official way. Soshe said no more—until he asked 
for a basket. 

‘** A basket, papa! What for?” 
‘Tt might be ashes!” 














Who keep the Parisian shops now, did you ask ? 


Alden chats of Iam sorry to say that the Parisian retail trade is, for 
the Parisian the most part, managed by parrots, and very badly 
shopkeeper. managed at that. There is but one branch of trade 


for which the parrot is fitted. He is admirably adapted 
for keeping a barber’s shop, and conducting the polite conversa- 
tion department, while the actual shaving and hair-cutting is 
done by human assistants. But there are thousands of parrots in 
France who have been crowded out of political life by the small 
lawyers who now govern the country, and these birds have taken 
the places of the cats as shopkeepers. Occasionally you find a 
parrot who has sense enough to keep himself in the back part of 
his shop, and let his saleswoman conduct the business, but for 
the most part the shopkeeping parrots try to make things pleasant 
for the customers by addressing observations to them, and the 
result is that the small retail shops in Paris are steadily going 
into bankruptcy. Many people pretend that the real reason is the 
competition of the great shops, like the Louvre and the Bon 
Marché, but they are mistaken. It is the gross incompetence of 
the parrots that is ruining the small shops. What man wants to 
buy a pair of gloves from a parrot that will insist upon addressing 
idiotic remarks to him, when he can buy gloves in peace at one of 
the great magasins? The day is not far off when the parrots will 
be forced to abandon the mistaken attempt to engage in shop- 
keeping. Some of them already foresee this, and that is why the 
parrots, who were Boulangists to a bird, supported the Brave 
Général’s proposal to revise the constitution. They hoped that 
under a revised constitution they would have a better opportunity 
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for exercising those talents for public life which they undeniably 
possess. There are too few parrots in the Chamber of Deputies at 
present. That is why the Chamber does not always command the 
respect of the nation. I think I am justified in saying that I 
know cats. I have studied them for years. I have been intimate 
with scores of leading American, British, and French cats, and 
have moved in the very best cat circles. It may be news to 
naturalists, but I can positively assert tha: if there is one thing 
that a cat hates worse than water, it is a Republican form of 
government. 


In Paris, under the Empire, nearly all the retail 


shopkeeping business was in the paws of cats. He studies the 
You could hardly enter a shop without finding the _ political opinions 


feline proprietor either sitting on the counter, and of cats. 
keeping a sharp eye on the woman employed to keep 

the accounts and handle the goods, or else lounging with apparent 
carelessness in the window, and endeavouring to attract custom 
by a display of her personal attractions. These cats did a thriving 
business, and the city was full of them, but to-day there is scarcely 
a shopkeeping cat in all Paris, and, indeed, very few respectable 
cats of any sort. You may say that the rise in the price of cats’ 
meat, consequent upon the war with Germany, has driven the cats 
out of France, but this is not the case, for cats abound in other 
countries where prices are even higher than they are in France. 
The cats have gone simply because they cannot endure to live 
under a Republic. Give them a despotism and they are contented, 
and the more despotic the government is the better they like it. 
Look at the flourishing condition of the Persian cats. Note the 
expensive character of the furs worn by them, and the costly 
style of tails adopted by all the prominent cats both of Persia and 
Angora. In those despotic regions the cat is in her glory, whereas 
in France and America the few remaining cats are among the 
most disreputable of their kind. A Republic is all very well for 
dogs, especially curs of pronounced anarchical views, but your cat 
will have none of it. 





On the first night of that delightful comedy 


“‘ Walker London” Mr. J. M. Barrie was not in the Geo. R. Sims 
house to take his well-earned “call.” A newspaper, recalls some 
commenting on the fact, explained that it was Mr. “first nights.’ 


Barrie’s modesty which kept him away. I have no 
doubt that this was so, but it does not follow that authors who do 
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take a call are deficient in that quality. I am myself a modest 
man, but I have been compelled to come forward trembling and 
face the house on a first night. The older I grow the more 
terrible the ordeal becomes to me. I descend to all manner of 
subterfuges to escape it. I court accidents which at any other 
time would fill me with alarm. On the first night of ‘“‘ Mother-in- 
Law,” at the Opera Comique, just as I was dressing to go to the 
theatre I struck a wax match, and the lighted end flew into my eye. 
It was agony in one way, but intense relief in another. I 
sent a telegram to the management announcing my temporary 
blindness, and went to bed happy with a huge poultice on the 
injured optic. On the first night of the “‘ Lights o’ London” I 
walked round and round Soho Square a prey to the most terrible 
anxiety. I dared not venture into the theatre until eleven o'clock. 
Then I had a glass of neat brandy, folded my arms like 
Napoleon, and waited till all was over. I never saw the audience 
that night. I only know that Wilson Barrett dragged me on, and 
that hardly knowing what I was doing I tried to drag him off. 
Irom the house it must have looked as if we were having a little 
game at “ tug-of-war " all to ourselves. 


When the “ Romany Rye” was produced, I fled to 


He recalls a the Kyles of Bute, and buried myself in a small Scotch 
seventh night. village far from the busy haunts of men and the press 





notices. It was all in vain. The first person I met 
was poor, kind-hearted, cheery Peter Blobbs. He had come on 
from Glasgow, and his first question was, “ Well, what do you 
think of the notices? Rather warm some of them, aren't they ?” 
I returned to my inn, packed up, and made the best of my way 
back to London. My first night had found me out even on the 
Kyles of Bute. A week afterwards I went to see the play. 
Wilson Barrett sent private instructions to the check-takers. At 
the end of the play, when I was on the stage, the check-takers in 
chorus raised a cry of “ Author,” and the house took it up. I 
was led on, bowing, between Mr. Barrett and Miss Eastlake. 
It was all very well going on, but I had to gct off, and with 
Mr. Barrett and Miss Eastlake each holding a hand I did not 
quite know how to do it gracefully. I blundered and backed, and 
at last we got to the wings. Then I bowed to Miss Eastlake, 
and got into a terrible muddle, and, in some extraordinary way, 
turned both my companions round, and Barrett whispered in my 
ear, ** Don't! they will think we're going to dance.” The next 
time he produced a play of mine, I went to Africa. 
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But the most awkward adventure I ever had on a 


first night occurred not very long ago. As usual, I The disadvan- 
stayed away. But I telegraphed to my collaborator to tage of being a 
meet me outside the Langham Hotel. He being in well-known 
.the house was compelled to take a call, and he said character. 


that I was ill in bed. Hewas a long time coming to 

the rendezvous, but, to my horror, two critics, who had been 
present, hove suddenly in sight. I was too paralysed to take to 
my heels and run away, so I turned my face to the dark wall, and 
stooped down and pretended to tie my boot-laces. The critics 
bade each other good-night near a lamp-post, but before they 
separated they began to discuss the play. They discussed for ten 
minutes, and all that time I remained in the uncomfortable posi- 
tion of a man tying his boot-laces for the whole time. It waga 
mercy I did not have a fit, for the blood was getting into my 
head in a most alarming manner. When they did go, and I 
regained an erect position, everything went round and round 
with me, and when my collaborator came up his first im- 
pression was that I had been allaying my anxiety unwisely. 
Now that Mr. Barrie has been praised for not taking a call, I hope 
the custom will become general. It should be sufficient for an 
author that the audience applaud his play. He cannot be a 
modest man if he wants them to applaud him. 


Incredible as it may seem, there exists but one 
obstacle to the British taking their place among the J. F. Sullivan 


nations credited with the use of brain-power. From on magisterial 
time to time—at long intervals—there appear signs, intelligence— 
minute, but unmistakable, that we do possess some- what there is 
thing in the nature of intelligence. The obstacle to its of it. 


use is our own voluntary self-abnegation: we hasten to 

absolutely suppress it by means of unlimited doses of IRRITATION. 
The first and most dearly-cherished factor of what we call our 
liberty is the right of every man to irritate his neighbour ; it is 
the practical application of the socialistic and trades union 
principles—the levelling down of intellects to the grade of the 
lowest. Perhaps the miost remarkable manifestation is on the 
part of our magistrates, and proves the absolute unselfishness and 
self-obliteration of that class. The use of the brain would appear 
to be of some importance to a magistrate; and yet, with a 
magnanimity quite Quixotic, these officials are the most eager of 
ns all to foster the irritation brain-levelling process, joyfully 
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sacrificing any brain-power which they may possess on the altar 
of pure socialism. This is noble, but is it not a mistake? One 
does not, of course, go to the length of saying that all, or evena 
large percentage of our magistrates possess brain-power ; but I do 
believe that some of our magistrates could, if they let themselves 
go, display an amount of intelligence which would simply astound 
us by its near approach to the normal human standard ! 


Everyone has heard of the keen nervous suffering 


He compiles inflicted on John Leech by noise: his was an extreme 
statistics. case, of course; his susceptibility being abnormal. 





There are many noises which are necessary and 
reasonable; and there are exactly 5,000,000 times as many which 
are unnecessary and unreasonable; and about one-half of the 
latter class ovght to come under the criminal-laws. How much 
of the intellectual and reasoning power of this country has been 
stultified and crushed by the successful efforts of the lower class 
of intelligence to level down to its own grade? From statistics 
which I have carefully prepared and had stamped at Somerset 
House and patented at the Patent Office, I find that, but for the 
torture of unnecessary noise, there would, in the last five hundred 
years, have existed eleven Shakespeares (three of them superior to 
the one we know), twenty-five Doctor Johnsons, fifty-seven 
Thomas Hoods, one hundred and thirty-seven Sir Isaac Newtons, 
one hundred and seventy-six Sir Philip Sydneys, one million 
Dickenses, and two Martin Tuppers. But the man who keeps 
fowls in his back yard has wiped them out—the man who keeps 
fowls in his back yard being taken as the representative Lowest 
Form of Intelligence, or Low-Grade-Leveller. Let us call him 
the M.K.F.B.Y. for short. Mr. Plowden (for or against whose 
brain I have nothing to say, not having made a study of him) is 
perhaps the staunchest upholder of the M.K.F.B.Y. A few weeks 
ago a sufferer complained to him of a neighbour of that species ; 
whereupon Mr. Plowden (if correctly reported) uttered these 
memorable words: ‘J mever grant a summons in such cases, 
because it is in the nature of a cock to be noisy.” In vain the 
applicant stated that his wife was ill : the right of the M.K.F.B.Y. 
to annoy must be upheld, though all the world should be on the 
point of death. 
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But the humorous part of it is the magistrate’s 





reasoning: taking as his premiss that it is in the He draws 
nature of a cock to be noisy, he deduces from it that, deductions. 


therefore, a person has ‘a right to keep one to the 
annoyance of his neighbours. I am thinking of taking a 
house next door to Mr. Plowden—(provided the house possesses 
a sufficiently echoing back yard)—and keeping a selection 
of articles whose nature it is to be noisy. I propose to 
include a gorilla, two hyenas, a few minute-guns, a steam siren, 
some stage thunder, an ore-crusher, and a dozen or so fog-signals. 
It is in the nature of all these things to be noisy; and, therefore, 
I have a right to keep them in a back yard. 


Another Christmas has come and gone, and still 


nothing has been said or done about improving the Phillpotts 
status and significance of the mince-pie. It is left for discusses 
me, evidently, to sound the first trumpet-note of alarm. mince-pies 


The mince-pies of Old England are deteriorating fast ! 
Either they are, or I must be. As an expert in mince-pies, as an 
amateur of them whose reputation is pretty generally recognised 
even in the trade, I unhesitatingly declare that the latter-day 
mince-pie lacks, both in substance and flavour, much that may be 
reasonably expected: from it. The old solidity, the nourishing, 
sustaining, even life-giving qualities of the mince-pie are things 
of the past. This flimsy, hollow age of upper-crust, with nothing 
under it, has too surely left its mark alike on our methods of 
thought, our estimates of right action, our ethics generally, and 
our mince-pies. Noble lessons in morals may be drawn from a 
confectioner’s shop. Talk of “sermons in stones’! Think of the 
great truths, the simple human precepts, the parables that lurk in 
a stale Bath bun. Particularly if the stale bun is being paraded 
as a fresh one—a vicious circumstance that may chance at Swindor 
Refreshment Room, and other places where people have but little 
time for the use of adequate language. To return to the mince- 
pie, a fact to note is this: that the modern cakes of that name, 
whilst satisfying to the verge of inconvenience, nourish not at 
all. Instead of the aricient and intensely alimentary mince-meat, 
we have now to deal with a weird, unlovely, almost gastric-juice- 
proof compound, containing divers substances of a nature extremely 
injurious to the more delicate humours and organs of the body. 
Every mince-pie that I have eaten this year (and as an expert the 
number is not small) has contained the embryonic germ or bacillus 
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or animalculz of the Incubus or ordinary Nightmare. And almost 
every judicious mince-pie eater will tell you the same thing. It is 
undoubtedly time for a Commission to sit upon the mince-pie. 





Well, it all depends upon what you mean by “a 


Jerome speaks good man.” It seems to me that the best men are 
of good men and often very far from being good men—as goodness is 
oysters. commonly understood. We have forgotten the true 


significance of the word “ virtue’? nowadays. We 
call that man virtuous who has no vices. Following this 
argument to its logical conclusion, we are compelled to the 
assumption that the most virtuous thing in nature is an oyster. 
His life is chaste and pure. He is a strict water drinker. He 
never enjoys himself; and he never (so long as he lives) gives a 
moment’s pleasure to any other living thing. He would appear to 
be the ideal, according to a certain noisy section of the community, 
of what a Christian should be. It is quite in keeping with the 
sort of talk and writing that is prevalent just now to image 
an oyster lecturing a lion on the subject of morality. ‘ You 
never hear me,” the oyster might say, “ roaring and howling 
round camps and villages, making night hideous, and frighten- 
ing people out of their lives. Why don’t you stop at home 
and be respectable, like me? J never go about fighting other 
oysters, and taking their wives from them. It’s disgraceful. 
I never kill antelopes and missionaries. Why don’t you live 
like I do on salt. water and mud—or whatever it is that I do 
live on—and then, after a while, if you try hard and do all I 
teli you, you may come to be as good asI am!” An oyster has 
no evil passions, and a lion has many ; but is it, therefore, so very 
certain that the oyster is the nobler animal ? 





The truth is, we extra righteous folk have got into 


Virtues and a wrong way of estimating our frailer fellow-men and 
vices. women. We judge them, as critics judge books, not 


by the good that is in them, but by their faults. Abraham 
and David would have been driven out of public life, had they 
lived in this century. Noah would have been denounced from 
every platform in the country, and Ham fulsomely belauded for 
exposing him; and poor Saint Peter would have.been kicked out of 
the church as a liar. We should never have paused to ask ourselves 
whether, in spite of their failings, these men were not great and 
honour-worthy. Out would have reached our Pharisaical hands for 
the stones, and down they would have gone. We have abolished 
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virtue and for it substituted a lot of miserable little affectations 
which we call “virtues.” Ifa man is a teetotaler and belongs to 
a purity league, we say he is a good man. He may be a narrow- 
minded, narrow-hearted, narrow-souled libel on a man, selfish and 
hard, and cruel and weak—a man with no more real worth in him 
than there is in a Brummagem idol. What matter! He has no 
vices—what we call vices—and therefore he is a good man. 


Can we be quite sure that our present list of virtues 





and vices is the only possible, correct, and complete Who are the 
one? Is the kindly, unselfish, generous, big-hearted “good "’ men ? 


man necessarily a villain because he does not always 

succeed in suppressing his natural instincts; and the evil- 
speaking, evil-thinking, bitter-hearted, mean-souled man a saint 
because he has none? Need we ‘“unco’ guid” people be so 
very certain that we are the ideal of manhood? It seems to me 
that some of us, in seeking to drive out sin, end by driving out 
virtue also. We become unhealthy, unnatural monstrosities. We 
are so far above our fellow-men and women that our sympathies 
cannot reach down to them. We are so occupied with the first 
ten commandments that we forget altogether the eleventh and 
greatest. We are so convinced that this world ought to be an 
abode of misery that we do our best to make it so for everyone 
connected with us. I sometimes wonder if we understand this 
subject of virtue and vice quite as thoroughly as we imagine we do. 


My dear Oscar, I have never for one moment 


doubted that you are a thinker, a poet, an art-critic, a Zangwill talketh 


dramatist, a novelist, a wit, an Athenian, and what- to Oscar in 


ever else you say you are. You are all these things— Wilde fashion. 


I confess it to your shame. I have always looked 
down upon you with admiration. As an epigrammatist I con- 
sider you only second to myself, though I admit that in the 
sentiment, ‘‘to be intelligible is to be found out,’’ I had 
the disadvantage of prior publication. When you point out 
that Art is infinitely superior to Nature, I feel that you are 
cribbing from my unpublished poems, and I am quite at one with 
you in regarding the sunset as a plagiarism. Nature is un- 
doubtedly a trespasser, and should be warned off without the 
option of a fine. I say these things to make it quite clear that I 
speak to you more in anger than in sorrow. You are much too 
impertant to be discussed seriously, and if I take the trouble to 
give you advice it is only because I am so much younger than 
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you. I am certain you are ruining yourself by cigarette cynicism ; 
far better the rough, clay-pipe cynicism of a Swift. There is no 
smoke without fire, but it requires very little fire to keep a 
cigarette going. The art of advertising oneself by playful puffs 
is not superior to Nature. But you are not really playful anc 
innocent ; it would be ungracious to deny that you have all the 
corruption which the Stage has so truly connected with the 
cigarette. Still, isn't it about time you got divorced and settled 
down? At present there are orfly two good plays in the world— 
‘* The Second Book of Samuel” and “‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan’ 
—surely you have power to add to their number. Try a quiet life 
of artistic production, and don’t talk so much about Art. We are 
tired of missionaries, whether they wear the white tie of the 
Church or of Society, and it is a great pity we have not the simple 
remedy of the savages, who eat theirs. These few words of 
admonition would be incomplete if I did not impress upon you that 
policy is the only honesty. Art is short and life is long, and a 
stitch in time debars one from having a new coat. You can take 
a drink to the horse, but you can’t make him well, and nothing 
succeeds like failure. Vice is the only perfect form of virtue, and 
virtue—— Easy there! Steady! Avast! Belay! Which! 


The Beeotians are dull folk, no doubt, but life would 


He continueth be dull without them. Imagine a wilderness of Wildes! 


his Wil 
career. 





de It would be like a sky all rainbows. Then what 

beautiful whetstones the Boeotians are! Abuse them, 

by all means, so long as they will pay for it. But 
what a blessing that the minds capable of taking the artistic view 
of life are rare enough to keep the race sane! The coarser forms 
of egotism seem less baneful to the brain-tissue. Oscar Wilde 
claims to be an Athenian, but the Athenians did not smoke 
cigarettes. It is true that tobacco had not been invented, but this 
is a sordid detail. If Athens stands for anything in the history 
of culture, it is for sanity, balance, strength. Aristotle, at least 
as much an Athenian as Oscar Wilde, meditated about zsthetics, 
but he meditated also about politics, logic, philosophy, political 
economy, ethics—everything. Socrates was a causeur, but he 
was also a martyr. No, after all the Beautiful is not so important 
as Oscar Wilde imagines he is. No doubt for a few billion years 
painters and musicians and epigrammatists will remain the centre 
of creation, but when the sun grows cold it is conceivable that 
invaluable canvases may be used up as fuel, and that humanity 
may sacrifice even Oscar's printed paradoxes to keep warmth a 
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little longer in its decrepit bones. The fact is, Oscar is too borné, 
too one-sided to be accepted as a “‘king of men.” He takes such 
broad views that he has grown narrow. What he wants is a little 
nowledge of life, and twelve months’ hard labour. 


This is an age of fads and faddists. They prosper 


in art, in literature, and in society. Not so much, Joseph Hatton 


perhaps, in literature as on the stage and in the on fads. 
studio. If I had my time to come over again, I am 

not sure that I would not be a fad. Of course there is the trouble 
that comes when you are alone with your contemptible self. It 
must be an awful thing to be alone and feel that you are a jolly 
humbug. There is something in self-respect. I am inclined to 
think it is as good as money, better than being a lion in society, 
preferable even to being what is called “successful.” I often 
woner what the fads feel like when they go home at night, light 
their solitary candles, and enter their chambers and try to sleep. 
Do they laugh in their sleeves? Or do they weep? Do they 
long for the honest friendships of their youth, or do they gloat 
over their bad pictures, their silly plays, their stolen epigrams, and 
their cheap social conquests? What a wonderful thing it is to 
see ‘impressionists ‘ in Art who cannot draw, lecturing the world 
on Colour ; the dramatists who do not know a sky border from a 
raking piece, posing as Stage Managers; the long-haired shams 
who can't write a sensible sentence, giving themselves airs as 
Critics. Perhaps they pretend so well that when they are alone 
with themselves they do not know that they are mere fads and 
quacks. Anyhow, the world is so busy with its own affairs that 
it seems to take men at their own estimate; and the women love 
fads. Oh yes, they do. ‘ So original, you know, so audacious, so 
cynical!” : 


I wonder if it is the higher education of women 
that has brought the fad and the faddist into fashion. On “bits 
Taking the other extreme, the School Board has 
certainly given us what they call the “bits” in journalism. I 
never understood what D.T. was, even though I once saw a man 
going on very much like Warner in “ Drink,” but I can quite 
believe some intellects catching from the modern School Board 
literature a kind of intellectual D.T. sufficient to make them 
worthy of candidature for Bedlam. Once on board ship, I tried a 
course of “bits,” pictorial, philosophical, scientific, conundrumisti¢ 
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and otherwise, and—well, it might have been mal de mer, but I 
think it was the new literature of shreds and patches, the extracts 
from This and the compilations from That, coupled with 
houses, saw-pits, and railway trains which the editors offered for 
the best guess of how many words could be made out of their 
names, and what the length of their papers would be supposing 
their circulation was equal to their financial desires. Oh! I tell 
you it is an awful thing to be shut up for a week with all the 
“bitty” papers of the day, and the fortunes that lie ready for you 
if vou can only make one or two lucky guesses. 





I have heard much concerning the tuneful cry ot 


Phillpotts the gondolier. Those who knew it, and had listened to 
listens to the it upon many a Venetian canal, told me that the affair 
song of the was very musical and pleasing. At our transplanted. 
gondolier. Addison Road, Imre Karalfy Venice, therefore, I looked 


forward to hearing the melodious concern with interest. 
My gondolier was extremely taciturn, however. Once only did he 
open his mouth to reprove another waterman who ran into us 
round a corner; but what he said was only about as musical as 
hansom cabmen having a misunderstanding. When I reached the 
landing-stage, however, the man burst into verse and song. In 
three words—two presumably intended for English, the third 
Italian—he explained how he and his fellows had fallen in with the 
manners and customs of the Briton. Hat in hand, he chanted— 

“*Gondolieri 
Drinki beeri !” 


I was naturally gratified, noted the hat, and placed therein the 
value of half-a-pint of our national intoxicator. 1 may perhaps 
hear ‘‘the tuneful cry of the gondolier” already mentioned later on. 
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